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A Meditation Based 
Upon the Lord’s Praye 
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Great in majesty and power, but greater still in tender- 
ness and goodness. 


Hallowed be thy name 
3x6 In our acts and speech and thoughts may we and all men 


honor thee. 


Thy Kingdom come 
Rule thou in my heart, in my home, in my church, and 
in thy world. 


Thy will be done 
Willingly, gladly, completely, by thy children here, even 
as it is done by thy angels and thy saints in heaven. 


Give us this day our daily bread 
Make us grateful for all good things we have received 
and generous toward those who need those things we 
can provide. 


And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors 
Hear us as we now pray for those we have wronged, as 
well as for those who have wronged us. 


And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil 
As we trust thy mercy to forgive us for past sinning, so 
we trust thy power to preserve us from future sinning. 


For thine is the Kingdom 
The right to rule in the hearts and lives of all of us. 


And the power 
Thou art abundantly able to supply our every need 
through Christ Jesus, our Lord. 


And the glory 
' We bless thee for thy wonderful goodness and to thy 
sxe name be thanksgiving and praise for ever and evet. 
. Amen. 
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“Why... Daddy?” 


Why is the sky blue, Daddy? ... Why 
can’t I see the wind? What makes a 
ball bounce? ... Everything your child 
sees and does is a source of wonder to 
him. His questions crowd one another 
before you have time to find the an- 
swers ... questions that become more 
complicated and important with every 
growing year. 

Is your child among the lucky ones 
who get satisfying answers every time? 
Today, tens of thousands of children 
are finding the knowledge and under- 
standing they need and are hungry for 
-..in the pages of THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


OPENS THE DOORS TO A THOUSAND WONDERS 
Nothing you can give your child can so 
enrich his life, for nothing he meets 
again will throw open the doors to so 
much that is new and wonderful. The 


FREE for your child, this delightful color booklet is 


THE BOOK 


OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Answers Your Child’s Questions 


OPPORTUNITY! Tae Boox or Knowtence is sold only by authorized representatives. 


© meet the growing demand additional representatives are needed. Write address shown in coupon, 


day you put THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
in his hands, you introduce your child 
to scores of fascinating people who will 
unlock these doors for him. These ex- 
perts speak to him in words so simple 
he can understand them while he is 
young...yet with a wealth of detail 
that grows more satisfying as he grows 
older. 


YOUR CHILD'S PASSPORT TO ADVENTURE 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is an adven- 
turous explorer, ready to show him how 
Eskimo boys and girls live; to stalk big 
game with him in the African jungle. 
It is a master story-teller, ready with 
fairy tales, poems, and classics to cap- 
ture his imagination. It is a talented 
friend who can show a boy what to do 
with a box of tools... show a girl how 
to knit a sweater or stage a play. It isa 
brilliant scientist who can tell your 
child why a jet plane goes so fast and 
what makes pictures on his television 
screen. No wonder the parents of 
/ 





5,000,000 children have brought THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE into their homes! 


15,000 PICTURES NO CHILD CAN RESIST! 
Your child learns more, learns faster 
through his eyes. In THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE there are over 15,000 pic- 
tures...thousands in rich, beautiful 
color, including hundreds of marvel- 
ous reproductions of the world’s great 
art and architecture. 


A GIFT FOR YOUR CHILD...AT NO COST TO YOU 
Here’sa gift for your children that will 
kindle their imaginations ...a new, ex- 
citing full-color booklet the whole fam- 
ily will enjoy. Its 24 thrill-packed 
pages reproduce in full beautiful color 
actual pages from THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE. Its quizzes, games and nursery 
rhymes, and its fascinating questions 
and answers will give your child hours 
of enjoyment...teach him dozens of 
useful facts. To get your child’s copy, 
just mail the coupon today. There is 
no obligation, of course. 


24 fascinating pages 









MAIL THIS FREE BOOKLET COUPON 
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The Holy Catholic Church 


« I read with great joy the article “You 
Are a Catholic,” by Paul Austin Wolfe in 
PresByTERIAN Lire, October 31, 1953, 
issue. It has been magisterially written. 

I am very glad for the appearance of 
such an article in our magazine. 

I am happy to see our prominent min- 
isters, such as our Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, its Stated Clerk, and oth- 
ers talk the language of Christ’s truth 
with sincerity and courage in contro- 
versial matters. 

My mind, more than my heart, is burn- 
ing when I read in our magazine and 
hear from the lips of American ministers 
apologetic phrases toward the Roman 
Church teaching. But I have always kept 
quiet, because “what can a little Italian 
minister say?” 

I left the Roman Church twenty-three 
vears ago as a Dominican father, to fol- 
low The Holy Catholic Church’s teach- 
ing which is based on Christ alone. . . 

—REGINALDO BARTOLINI 


Pastor, First Italian Presbyterian Church 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


The Communion Table 


« I must confess to some alarm at 
a trend toward “externalism” in our 
Church. The latest evidence is a letter in 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire for October 17, ask- 
ing that the Communion Table be put 
on the level of the congregation, and 
never, never against the wall. 

Recently in a meeting of ministers in 
this presbytery, one said he was shocked 
to see a Presbyterian church with the 
Table against the wall; another said, 
“Even the Roman Catholic churches are 
bringing the altar out from the wall.” 

I ask, “What of it?” No matter whether 
it is called an altar or a table; no matter 
whether it is a box or a board on four 
legs; no matter whether it is against the 
wall, at the front of the chancel, or on 
the level of the congregation; if on it 
one supposes he is re-enacting the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross, then his is the Roman 
Catholic conception; but if on it one 
believes he is memorializing a Sacrifice 
once for all made on his behalf, then his 
is the Evangelical position. 

It simply is not true that “we fought 
a Reformation, in part, because the Com- 
munion Table was pushed to the wall 
and made a ‘worship center.’ ” The Refor- 
mation was “fought” (if that’s the word) 
because the Roman Church had misin- 
terpreted the meaning of Communion 
and of the Church, and of several other 
things. The location of the Table did 
not enter into the original disputes that 


became the Reformation; later “Re- 


formers” decided that anything Romans 
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did was necessarily wrong, and made 
several changes from which we are just 
now recovering. Why cant we put the 
Table where we want it, so long as we 
celebrate the Sacrament rightly? And 
why can’t we receive the Sacrament to- 
gether without worrying about a non- 
essential? 

—Frep M. WEBBER 


Minister, Hamburg Presbyterian Church 
Hamburg, New York 


More on Sunday School 


« I cannot let pass without comment the 
article on “What Makes a Good Sunday 
School” by Mrs. Betty Ormsbee Mould 
in the September 19 issue of PRESBYTER- 
IAN LIFE. ... 

Even if the Sunday school of the past 
were all that Mrs. Mould says, it did a 
great deal of good, and I submit that any 
influence that could contribute to the 
training of our great church leaders .. . 
and the countless others is entitled to the 
highest praise, and not the ridicule that 
Mrs. Mould showers upon it. I doubt if 
we at present, with all of our wonderful 
equipment, curriculum, and _ training 
helps and methods, will be able to gradu- 
ate a more consecrated group of men and 
women than those who received their 
early training in the Sunday school 
which Mrs. Mould describes as “neither 
fish nor fowl, neither worship nor Chris- 
tian experience.” 

Lest my position be misunderstood, 
permit me to say that I am a teacher in 
one of our great engineering schools, and 
am also superintendent of a thoroughly 
modern Sunday school, I have seen the 
wonderful development of materials and 
methods in both the secular and religious 
schools, and would not for a minute wish 
to see a return to what we had as chil- 
dren. Nevertheless. I believe that the 
Church, as well as thousands of us per- 
sonally, owe a distinct debt of gratitude 
to the earlier Sunday school and the con- 
secrated people who labored in it... . 

—LeRoy W. CLark 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, New York 


« Mrs. Mould’s article should be 
given hearty applause and high priority 
for action. 

It is written with unusual insight, deep 
feeling, and a lively style that carries the 
reader to the very end without realizing 
how far he has gone. I hope the powers 
in charge of improving Presbyterian Sun- 
day schools do not file it away for refer- 
ence, but put it on top of the pile labeled 
“For Immediate Attention.” 

—Mrs. W. M. GraHaM 


Swannanoa, North Carolina 


Favors More Prayer 


For Worship Service 


« In reading the “Sounding Board” 
column of the October 17 issue of Pres- 





BYTERIAN Lire, | noted what Mr. Robert 
E. Baxter of Sioux City said in regard to 
ministers making their prayers too long. 

In reply to that suggestion, I wish to 
say that I think, when people really come 
to church to praise God and to worship 
him, they will not daydream because the 
prayers are too long. . . . For some people 
that is the only time they bow their heads 
to pray during the whole week. . . . 

As for ready-made prayers and short 
prayers in which everyone takes part, 
they don’t seem to meet the needs of 
every congregation. A doctor of medicine 
does not give the same prescription to 
everyone who is sick, so why should a 
doctor of divinity give everyone the same 
prayers to say? 

It seems people are trying to stream- 
line the church service by putting it on 
an assembly line. Oh! for the oldtime 
religion, when it was a pleasure to get on 
our knees and talk to God. Then time 
meant nothing; we wanted to be sure he 
heard us thank him for our blessings and 
ask his forgiveness for our sins. 

—Mnrs. ALBerT F, Wotre 


Scranton, Pennsylvanie 


Suggestion to Commission 


on Union 
« It is refreshing to read the pages of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, especially as they 
show the forward movements being 
made to make the Presbyterian family 
one again, ... 

I have spent several of my vacations in 
Canada in recent years and have dis- 
cussed informally with many of the 
clergy of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada the possibility of the Canadian 
Church being included in our family re- 
union, T heard no objections, but on the 
contrary all to whom I spoke were en- 
thusiastic at the possibility. I should 
therefore like to suggest to the Commis- 
sion on Union that the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada be invited to become 
a member of the Presbyterian family. 
... We could be called “The Presbyter- 
ian Church in America.” 

—S. McMaster Kerr 


Minister, The First Presbyterian Church 
Warsaw, Illinois 


Dr. La Roe’s Book 


Commended 

« What a splendid service Wilbur La 
Roe, Jr. has done in writing The Church 
We Love. 

One of the officers of our congregation 
made it possible to present this book to 
each of the office bearers of the Fourth 
Church. It gives us real joy to be able to 
do this, and we hope that other congre- 
gations mav be blessed by having their 
officers read the book 

—H,. Ray ANDERSON 


Minister, Fourth Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE COVER shows Mrs. Arthur 
Bannerman recapturing via oils and 
canvas the scenic landscape around 
Swannanoa, North Carolina. The 
approving spectator is her husband, 
president of Warren Wilson Junior 
College and the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men. To get facts 
and photographs for Warren Wil- 
son’s Bannerman, Associate Editors 
Henry L. McCorkle and Carl G. 
Karsch spent four days on the col- 
lege’s 690-acre campus. 


This year Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary is celebrating its centen- 
nial year. In Where Union Is a 
Fact, Dr. Kenneth J. Foreman de- 
scribes what has made this “melting- 
pot” institution unique. The author 
is an alumnus of Princeton Seminary 
and Yale Graduate School, and is 
professor of doctrinal theology at 





Kenneth J. Foreman 


Louisville. A U.S, Presbyterian, he 
compared differences and _ similari- 
ties between the U.S. and U.S.A. 
Churches in “The Southern Presby- 
terians” (P.L., January 19, 1952). 
“Held by the Chinese,” poems by 
Kenneth J, Foreman, Jr., who is a 
U.S.A. foreign missionary, appeared 
in the May 2, 1953, issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE. 


THE NEXT ISSUE will bring 
Harold Voelkel’s account of his ex- 
periences as chaplain to anti-Com- 
munist POW’s in Korea, and an 
article about national missionary 
Bernice Damian, who as a child 
arrived in this country in a wooden 
crate perched on top of an ancient 
pickup truck. 


Novemrer 28, 1953 
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MEDITATIONS 


Thanksgiving Conquers Anxiety 


It would seem to have been a poor 
time for thanksgiving when the sons of 
Jacob came down to Egypt to get food 
in time of famine. But this Old Testa- 
ment narrative sets us to thinking in this 
season when we are called by the Presi- 
dent to observe Thanksgiving Day. 

For Jacob and his sons, who lived in 
the land of Canaan, this was a time of 
great anxiety. Several years of plenty had 
been followed by years of drought, and 
there was a widespread famine. But 
God had providentially raised up Joseph 
to superintend a plan to conserve the 
abundant harvests of the plentiful years 
to carry through the years of drought. 
There was to be food for Egypt to share 
with the rest of the world in time of need. 
That was something to be thankful for. 


The harvests of this land of ours 
have been so plentiful that the surplus 
has had to be stored until the granaries 
burst and additional storehouses had to 
be provided. Instead of being grateful 
for our abundance, we have lamented 
the economic problems that it has raised. 
May it not be that God has sent this 
abundance because he wants this coun- 
try of ours to feed the hungry world? 

This was a time of anxiety for the tribe 
of Jacob because their visits to Egypt to 
buy food had taken a strange turn. The 
Egyptian viceroy seemed to be too much 
concerned about them, What. dreadful 
plot did he have in mind? The years had 
not been able to make Jacob forget the 
supposed death of his son Joseph or to 
ease the consciences of his brothers who 
had sold him into slavery. They were 
consumed by sorrow and uncertainty. 


For us, as with Joseph’s brethren, re- 
cent years have been filled with a grow- 
ing fear of disaster. There has been cold 
war; the threat of atom bombs and hy- 
drogen bombs and all the terrors of total 
war fills us with foreboding. This is not 
a good atmosphere for Thanksgiving. 
But suppose we believe in the provi- 
dence of God, as Joseph did, What then? 

Joseph had suffered much at the hands 
of his brothers. He was enslaved and cast 
into prison. But now he had risen to a 
place of power in Egypt. When he made 
himself known to his brothers, they were 
terror-stricken. What justified vengeance 
would Joseph take upon them? But for 
Joseph it was a time for forgiveness. Let 
us thank God that our nation caught the 
spirit of Joseph and, in dealing with its 
conquered enemy who had been guilty 
of terrible treachery and cruelty, sought 


a treaty which would be constructive and 
lead to peace instead of vengeance, Jo- 
seph saw God's leading in history, May 
it not be that we have caught the spirit 
of Joseph when he said, “So it was not 
you who sent me here, but God” (Gene- 
sis 45:8)? Joseph’s being led to Egypt 
was a part of God’s plan. Through Joseph 
the hungry world would be fed and his 
tribe would be permitted to grow into a 
nation under the protection of Egypt. 
May it not be that God wants to use 
our nation to set an example to the world 
by our patience and high purpose? This 
should not be a matter of national pride. 
We should not seek glory for ourselves, 
But has not God given us the opportunity 
to show the world what a Christian na- 
tion will do by way of world service? 


Well may we thank God for the meas- 
ure of prosperity that we have enjoyed. 
In spite of drought in places and hurri- 
canes with their devastating power, this 
has been a good year. But, as we face 
the future, we have our fears and anxie- 
ties. We can have a true Thanksgiving 
only when, beyond the material bless- 
ings, we see the hand of God, his provi- 
dential leading, and can say with Joseph, 
“God sent me before you to preserve life. 
For the famine has been in the land these 
two years; and there are yet five years in 
which there will be neither plowing nor 
harvest. And God sent me before you to 
preserve for you a remnant on earth, and 
to keep alive for you many survivors. So 
it was not you who sent me here, but 
God” (Genesis 45:5-8). 

As the most prosperous nation in the 
world, shall we thank God not only for 
our prosperity, but for his providential 
leading and his call to world service. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Genesis 37:12-24. Joseph hated by his 
brothers. 

Second Day: Genesis 37:25-36. Joseph sold into 
slavery. 

Third Day: Genesis, 39:1-6. A faithful servant. 

Fourth Day: Genesis 39:6-23. A victim of slander. 

Fifth Day: Genesis 41:1-14. A dream brings Jo- 
seph before Pharaoh. 

Sixth Day: Genesis 41:25-36. A plan to conserve 
the harvests. 

Seventh Day: Genesis 41:46-49. The plan carried 
out. 

Eighth Day: Genesis 41:53-57. Food in time of 
famine. 

Ninth Day: Genesis 42:1-5. Jacob’s family seeks 
food in Egypt. 

Tenth Day: Genesis 43:1-15. Another journey to 
Egypt. 

Eleventh Day: Genesis 45:1-15. Joseph makes 
himself known. 

Twelfth Day: Psalm 50:7-15. True thanksgiving. 

Thirteenth Day: Matthew 6:19-21. True treasure. 

Fourteenth Day: Matthew 6:25-33. God’s provi- 
dential care. 


—Park Hays MILLER 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Near the ancient Iranian city of Isfahan, there stands a 
new symbol of cooperation between nations. It is an irriga- 
tion tunnel which connects the parched Isfahan Valley with 
a fifty-foot-high masonry dam. Between the dam and the 
end of the tunnel lies a range of mountains. 

Four centuries ago a Persian shah authorized the start of 
this project. But his workers, equipped with only the 
simplest of tools, could not break through the rocky core 
of the mountains, A century later another shah tried to 
bring water across the mountains via a surface canal. This 
attempt was also abandoned. 

But six years ago, the Iranian government hired a British 
engineering firm to try once more to bring life-giving water 
to Isfahan. And in 1951 the former U.S, Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration, better known throughout the world as 
“Point Four,” pitched in with technicians and $200,000 in 
support. 


Together the Iranians, British, and Americans worked 
on this 400-year-old idea under the direction of the Iranian 
government. And on October 16, Iran’s young ruler, Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi, dedicated the dam and the tun- 
nel. The Isfahan Valley now has water, enough some day 
soon to irrigate 150,000 acres of seemingly worthless ground 
and to produce crops for export. 

On the day of dedication, the Shah said more than 
words of praise. He issued a strong warning to the nation’s 
large landholders, urging them to keep only as much ground 
as they could take care of. The Shah has already begun 
the sale of crown lands to tenant farmers at token prices. 

To most American Christians, the story of Isfahan is satis- 
fying indeed. And there are dozens more like it in places 
like India, Pakistan, the Philippines, Liberia, Indo-China, 
Ethiopia, and nineteen Latin American republics, 

These nations have asked the United States to join with 
them in tackling such basic problems as food production, 
illiteracy, disease, and poverty through mutual sharing of 
talents and funds, American farmers, engineers, and doc- 
tors have been working alongside farmers, engineers, and 
doctors of the other nations. And it is interesting to note that 
of the some $900 millions spent so far on U.S.-related 
technical cooperation, only some $400 millions—or less than 
half of the total—has come from the United States taxpayer. 
Most of the money has come from the other countries. And 
the $400 millions which we have svent since the program’s 
inception in 1949 represents less than one per cent of our 
current defense budget alone. 

Technical cooperation, or “Point Four,” was conceived 
as a “bold new program for making the benefits of our 
scientific and industrial progress available for the improve- 
ment and growth of the underdeveloped areas. . . . Only 
by helping the least fortunate of its members to help them- 
selves can the human family achieve a decent, satisfying 
life that is the right of all the people.” As an extension of 
Jesus's teachings and Christian mission practice into gov- 
ernment, the idea swept across the world. The United 
States program was started. UN technical assistance and 
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the British Commonwealth’s Colombo Plan began to func- 
tion. And, as Elton Trueblood and many others have stated 
and restated, “Technical assistance is one of the great ideas 
of our time.” 

But what has happened to this “great idea” put forth by 
the United States, endorsed by the nation’s major churches, 
and supported enthusiastically by most American church 
people? : 

Regretably, the idea of mutual cooperation for the good 
of the world’s peoples has been tied closer and closer to 
matters of military defense. Several countries have declined 
to enter technical cooperation programs, because they felt 
they would be under obligation militarily to the United 
States. As early as 1951, the Presbyterian Church’s Board 
of Foreign Missions noted the fact that attempts were being 
made to subordinate Point Four to defense. In March of 
1952, the Board voted to ask the U.S, government to keep 
technical cooperation clearly separated from mutual 
security. 

And as early as January of 1952, Dr. Walter Van Kirk, 
veteran foreign affairs expert for the National Council of 
Churches, stated flatly, “For weal or woe, the Point Four 
program has become, in part, an instrument in the waging 
of a cold war. .. . The churches must see to it that the ‘bold 
new program’... is not wholly laid aside in the effort to 
rearm the West. It would be a catastrophe if the people and 
government of the United States were to become so preoc- 
cupied with building their military defenses that they lost 
sight of the prior need of attacking the hunger, poverty, 
and _ social maladjustments upon which Communism 
thrives.” 


Today, United States technical cooperation has been 
combined with economic cooperation and mutual security 
in an organization called the Foreign Operations Admini- 
stration. Half of. the Washington planning staff of the old 
Point Four program was relieved of further duty by the 
change. Military men are beginning to replace technical 
experts because of the primarily military function of the 
new agency. One of the policies of the new FOA is to trans- 
fer as many as possible of the technical cooperation projects 
to universities, foundations, and other private groups despite 
the fact that most private agencies are doing all they can 
right now. In effect, it would appear that Point Four, as 
originally conceived, is no longer Point Four, or even “Point 
Two-and-a-Half,” as Lie New York Times labeled it late 
in September. 


The idea of technical cooperation will be five years old 
next January, We church people, as Dr. Van Kirk so ably 
stated it, must see to it that this great, positive action by the 
United States does not become dead, even though it now 
appears to have been buried. The rescuing of Point Four 
is not a political matter; it’s an American matter. And there’s 
no more American a way to right what seems to be going 
wrong than to ask the President and the Congress to form 
a rescue party. 


By Henry L. McCorkle —_.. 
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The student body of Louisville Seminary is balanced between U.S. and U.S.A, Pres- 
byterians. On the Seminary steps are (from lef/t) George C, Carpenter, of Meridian, 
Miss., a U.S, Presbyterian; Louisville’s president, Dr. Frank H. Caldwell; 
R. Jackson, New Castle, Pa., a U.S.A. Church member: and Charles J. Ping, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., U.S. Students in the courtyard are Dana P, Smith, North Hollywood, Calif., 
Minoru Fukada, Yokasuka, Japan, U.S.; Charles E. Allen, Louisville, U.S.A. 


Where Union 


Is a 


Kae 


For fifty-two years U.S. and U.S.A. Presbyterians have been studying 


at Louisville Seminary—to the benefit of both denominations 


By Kenneth 


Presbyterians in forty-eight states are 
talking about a possible union of the 
U.S. and U.S.A. Presbyterian Churches. 
Some view the prospect with enthusiasm, 
some with misgiving. All could add to 
their understanding of the problems in- 
volved by taking bird’s-eye view of 
one place where U.S.-U.S.A. union now 
exists. The place is Louisville Presbyte- 
rian Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky, where “southern” and “north- 
ern” Presbyterians have been living un- 
der one administration for fifty-two years 
—to the benefit, hardly anyone would 
deny, of both denominations. 

When Danville Theological Seminary 
(U.S.A.) and Louisville Seminary (U.S. ) 
merged, in 1901, many reverend heads 
wagged unhappily, many trepidations 
were solemnly intoned. “We deplore the 
consolidation,” one group wrote into the 
record, “because it is a serious menace 
to the peace of the Church. We appre- 
hend trouble in bringing together in the 
board and in the faculty men of diverse 
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views, representing different churches; 
and we fear that the provision for numer- 
ous vetoes from the two Assemblies is 
calculated to produce friction, contro- 
versy, and strife. We now hold pleasant 
fraternal relations with the Northern 
Church and we deplore any disturbance 
in the work allotted to us in the provi- 
dence of God.” 

Never was a gloomy prophecy more 
resoundingly wrong than this. The semi- 
nary has been pei aceful, except for the 
tensions that always go with growth, for 
half a century. Although there have often 
been differences of opinion in the faculty 
(are we not all Presbyterians?), the di- 
vision has been along north-south lines. 

The adjectives northern and southern 
don’t mean much in Kentucky (as a 
matter of fact, Louisville, locale of the 
former U.S. half of the seminary, is far- 
ther north than Danville, the U.S.A. part 
of the combine). The present Louisville 
Seminary represents a working union of 
the two denominations in more ways 


George 





than in its legal status. Of all Presbyte- 
rian seminaries, Louisville is the only 
one which is neither northern nor south- 
ern nor midwestern, but combines char- 
acteristics of all three regions, being on 
the borders of each. The city of Louis- 
ville has many of the virtues—and some 
of the vices—peculiar to al] parts of the 
United States. Mississippians and New 
Englanders feel more at home in Louis- 
ville than either would at the other ex- 
treme. Many of the city’s leaders 
throughout its history have come both 
from the deep South and “down east.” 
Louisville tends te be a melting pot; but 
there are enough unreconstructed Yan- 
kees as well as Southerners in the citv 
for any interested person to get the fla- 
vor; not to mention the fact that typical 
“northern,” “southern,” 
communities are also within easy reach 
for the curious student. 

Louisville is a united institution also 
in its faculty. Just at present the U.S.A. 
professors outnumber the U.S. professors 
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two to one; but through the years since 
1901 the proportion has been about 
even. 

In the student body no quotas have 
ever been set up, but the balance con- 
tinues about the same from year to year. 
Not counting the half-dozen special stu- 
dents, last year's student body contained 
sixty-seven U.S. Presbyterians, sixty- 
nine U.S.A., and eleven from other de- 
nominations. Students came from ninety 
colleges, universities, or seminaries— 
from Bob Jones to Yale, from Kansas 
State to Cornell. On some seminary cam- 
puses, students come from two or three 
colleges in large numbers; and, if those 
colleges are of much the same type, that 
type of student dominates the seminary. 
Those who do not match that pattern 
seem almost to be misfits. At Louisville, 
on the contrary, the student body is 
drawn from so many colleges, varying 
in so many ways, that no one kind of 
alumnus dominates the student life. This 
makes for individualism and for genuine 
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democracy, as well as instilling a certain 
humility into each individual. 

To all intents and purposes, union of 
the two cooperating denominations might 
as well already have taken place, so far 
as life at Louisville Seminary is con- 
cerned. Perhaps the only three men on 
the quadrangle who are really bothered 
by the fact of two denominations are 
President Frank H. Caldwell, Professor 
C. Morton Hanna, and Dean Norman A. 
Horner. Dr. Caldwell has to make many 
reports in duplicate. . . . No, that is not 
quite right. That would be easy; his sec- 
retary could do it with an extra carbon. 
The trouble is that the two denomina- 
tions call for somewhat different reports, 
made in different ways. The president 
also has to attend officially two General 
Assemblies each year. Dr. Hanna teaches 
the classes in which the students first 
enter the labyrinth of the Book of Church 
Order or the Form of Government. It 
would be easier to teach everyone from 
the same book; but U.S. and U.S.A. 








students have to learn this part of the 
course separately. Dean Horner teaches 
Missions; this again would be simpler if 
all the students came from one denomi- 
nation, with one set of agencies. But in 
the meantime, students of each Church 
get a picture of the other Church in its 
practical workings, such as they would 
not be likely to receive so soon else- 
where. 

Some men famous in the Church have 
been on the faculty during the hundred 
years the seminary and its two predeces- 
sors have been in operation. Of the 
twenty-four professors at Danville be- 
tween 1853 and 1901, seven were Mod- 
erators of the Assembly. It is doubtful, 
however, whether there has ever been 
connected with the seminary aman quite 
so remarkable in so many ways as Rob- 
ert J. Breckenridge, one of the two pro- 
fessors under whom Danville Seminary 
began. On the printed title-page of his 
inaugural address, his title is given as 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Warren Wilson’s 


BANNERMAN 


The president of Presbyterian Men 


makes a Church 


By Henry L. 


frontier 


his career 


McCorkle 


with photographs by Carl G. Karsch 


“Here in the mountains they say, 
‘Come stay with us a while.’ That's ex- 
actly what I did back in 1928. And I’m 
still here.” 

It was 1953. The speaker, complete 
with sports shirt and golf was 
sprawled out on the grass, hands locked 
behind head. The late afternoon sun 
caught the glow of health in his thin, 
slightly freckled face. Almost unnoticed 
were the pale lines stretching across his 
high cheekbones—reminders of an early 
illness which helped turn a promising 
young New Jersey law student into one 
of America’s le ading Protestant laymen. 

For the relaxed lawn lounger was Dr. 
Arthur M. Bannerman, friend of states- 
men and_ industrialists, associate of 
farmers and workers, president of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men, 
and a veteran National Missions educa- 
tor in the southern Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. 

Back in January of 1928, Arthur Ban- 
nerman had no intention of sti vying in 
the South, He wanted to continue his 
law studies in Trenton. After a lengthy 
illness in the middle twenties, he had 
been persuaded by a hometown friend, 
Samuel Cooley, to leave New Jersey for 
a temporary, five-month job as teacher 
and co: ich at a Pre ‘sbyterian boys’ farm 
school in Swannanoa, North Carolina. 
Arthur went because Sam was already 
teaching there. But the weather was 
dismal, the food was poor, and the school 
dining hall burned down a couple of 
weeks after Arthur’s arrival. 

“Art [most people call him that] was 
pretty knocked out,” Sam (now Doctor) 

Cooley says. “He thought he was at the 
pen of the world. One day he told me, 
‘Sam, guess I'm not going to stay here.’ 
But Art got to like the boys. At the end 
of the year he talked me into staying for 
another year.” 

Deep-voiced, bespectacled Samuel 
Cooley left the school to become a physi- 
cian in 1929, but Arthur Bannerman 
stayed on. When Dr. Cooley came down 


shoes, 


to Swannanoa in 1937 for a visit, Arthur 
Bannerman and he did some more talk- 
ing. Today Dr. Cooley lives and practices 
medicine in Black Mountain, North 
Carolina, a couple of miles from Swan- 
nanoa, And he's physician to his old 
school—now Warren Wilson College, 
Arthur Bannerman, president. 

In Dr. Bannerman’s modest office at 
Warren Wilson, there's a handsomely 
lettered name sign. Most college presi- 
dents would have an object like this 
prominently displayed on their desks. 
But Arthur Bannerman has it tucked 
away on top of one of the bookcases 
which line his room—a treasured gift 
from his faculty associates, but not a 
badge of authority. As any of his hun- 
dreds of friends and acquaintances will 
agree, trim, fifty-three-year-old Art Ban- 
nerman is about as authoritative as an 
old shoe. But with his keen legal mind 
and his love for people, he has no need 
for badges. 

A college president's family is usually 
housed in a vine-covered mansion of 
substantial proportions. The Bannerman 
family—Arthur, his pretty wife, Lucile, 
and daughters Janet, sixteen (a blonde), 
and Mary, twelve (a redhead )—live in a 
small, comfortable, remodeled log house 
built by one of the school’s first teachers 
some fifty years ago. 

When the Bannermans moved into 
their present home, Arthur decided to 
check the grounds for hidden pitfalls 
which might hurt the girls. In the back- 
yard were piles of rocks collected by the 
previous owner. The head of the Ban- 
nerman household idly turned over some 
of the stones. Underneath he found some 
of the most deadly playmates a curious 
youngster could have—black widow 
spiders. The stones were quickly cleared 
off the property. And Arthur Bannerman 
killed literally hundreds of the indolent 
but always-dangerous insects. 

The family car, as well as the house, 
is a faithful old servant. A dark, 1941 
Ford sedan, it has covered esecell of 


Warren Wilson’s president (speaking to student body in chapel) is one of five 
sons of Presbyterian minister who served Church in Africa, Alaska, and in pastorate. 


Arthur’s brothers are all active 
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in Presbyterian Church 


as elders or trustees. 


A crack athlete at Lafayette College, 
Art Bannerman still likes sports, shoots 
golf (left-handed) in the middle eighties, 





miles of mountain roads. Mary Banner- 

man proudly proclaims, “It’s the second- 

oldest car on campus.” 

Someday the president of Warren 
Wilson may have a new house, but Art 
Bannerman isn’t concerned about that 
now. He, his talented staff, and the 
Board of National Missions’ department 
of educational work headed by Miss 
Katherine Gladfelter have had other 
matters on their minds since 1942, when 
Warren Wilson was created by the 
merger of the Asheville Farm School for 
Boys with two other Church secondary 
schools. 

. It isn’t that a_president’s house 
couldn't have. been built. The founda- 
tion for such a home has been erected 
and ready for more than ten years on the 

‘ college’s strikingly scenic 690-acre 
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science classrooms and labs were small 
and scattered. Music classes and lessons 
had to be held in the chilly chapel base- 
ment. Dining space was tight for an ex- 
panding school. And the college farm 
and dairy needed mechanized equip- 
ment and a refrigeration plant for meat 
and milk. 
Today Warren Wilson has one of the 
most attractive, well-run, and _ well- 
equipped small-college campuses in the 
e nation. Two handsome stone and white 
clapboard dormitories house the college 
girls. The library has two stone additions. 
School pastor Irving Diehl lives in a 
small but good-looking stone house. The 
finishing touches are now being applied 
to a new science building, just recently 
named after Hermann N. Morse, general 
secretary of the Board of National Mis- 
sions and past Moderator of the Church’s 
General Assembly. Music classes will 
soon be moved to new quarters in an- 
other building. A new dining room and 
refrigeration plant have been added, and 
the school has its own bulldozer. 

Sometimes Arthur Bannerman wan- 
ders over to the still foundations of the 
home he could have had. “When I look 
at those walls and think about what we 
do have, it keeps me humble,” he says. 

Warren Wilson's president, however, 

“can be quite vocal about the accomplish- 
ments of his school’s teachers and stu- 
dents. He is an excellent speaker and 
brightens up his talks with sharp, unex- 
pected humor and homey witticisms 
which all of his audiences enjoy. 

One Sunday several years ago he had 
given a particularly dynamic talk on the 
work of the school to the congregation 
of his old hometown church, the Titus- 
ville Presbyterian in Titusville, New 
Jersey. After the service, he went to his 
mother’s home for a family reunion. He 
was still feeling fairly garrulous, so he 
began to tell some Scottish jokes. When 
he got to the one about the making of the 


1] 


The Bannerman family (Mary, Lucile, Arthur, Janet, and dog, Colin) aren’t together 
as much as usual this year because of Art’s travels for Presbyterian Men, Art met 
Lucile, a Swannanoa girl, in 1929 when she was student at an Asheville college. 
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(“two Scotsmen lost a 
nickel in the Colorado River”), his 
younger brother, Henry, looked at him 
innocently and said, “Now I suppose 
you're going to tell us that those stu- 
dents of yours dug out the whole Can- 
yon.” 
* But everyone connected with Warren 
+ a -aeatg faculty, and the many 
Presbyterians who have seen the school 
-can rightfully be vocal about its accom- 
plishme nts. The story of Warren Wilson 
since its struggling early days as a pio- 
neer mountain missions project is a story 
of inspired Christianity and responsible 
democracy in action. 


Grand Canyon 


As one churchman put it recently, “If 
anyone were to ask me, ‘Does America 
have any truly Christian communities?” 
the first thing I would say is ‘Yes, a Pres- 
byterian college down in North Carolina 
named Warren Wilson.’ ” 

With the exception of Berea College 
in Kentucky, Warren Wilson is probably 
the only college in the country with no 
maintenance employes. The students and 
faculty do all the work, This includes 
administration; running the farm and 
dairy; building buildings; operating the 
dining rooms, laundry, library, print and 
auto-repair shops; logging timber; and 
keeping up the campus. 

Not the least important is Warren 
Wilson Presbyterian Church, an active 
campus congregation which belongs to 
the Presbytery of Holston, Synod of 
Mid-South. About the only outside help 
ever utilized comes from contractors, 
stonemasons, and plumbers who handle 
some of the major construction work. 

The school operates on a four-quarter 
academic year—three quarters of formal 
study and training, and a 
summer quarter for informal study and 
work which can be used to pay tuition. 

Warren Wilson’s emphasis on work 


vocational 


as well as studies has been carefully 
planned and expertly managed by teach- 
ers who labor along with their students. 
Fees for tuition, room, and board ($360 
a year, although the average fee paid 
is only $150) enable intelligent young 
pe ople to get the education they deserve 
but couldn’t afford anywhere else. And 
at the same time they learn skills which 
later lead to good jobs or to self-support 
through a full four years of college. 

The Warren Wilson curriculum is 
based on a weekly schedule of forty 
hours—twenty for studies and twenty for 
work. At any given time, half the stu- 
dent body is ‘attending classes, the other 
half participating in the vocational pro- 
gram. At noon of each wee kday, the 
changeover occurs; the workers go to 
classes, the booktoters to shop, farm 
and dairy. This unique schedule is in- 
ternationally known and copied. Just 
recently it was described at an educa- 
tors’ conference as “the best student 
work program in the country.” 


Scholastically, Warren Wilson is fully 
accredited by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
college takes students for the last three 
years of high school, but in recent years, 
because of the r rapid development of 
public secondary education in the region, 
the junior college leads in enrollment 
with 130 students (high-school enroll- 
ment, 70). Of the eighty-four junior 
college graduates in the past three years, 
forty-two have gone on to finish their 
higher education in places like Hanover, 
Park, Maryville, Berea, North Carolina 
State, and the University of Florida. 

Arthur Bannerman spends many hours 
trying to place these students who want 
to finish what they began at Warren 
Wilson. And the school is proud of its 
alumni who have gone even further, like 

Felston Christopher, associate min- 


Work team digs into landscaping project behind the clean? s new science building. 
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Informality rules as school dean Dr. 
Henry Jensen teaches class, Dr. Jensen, 


ister of 1,900-member Oak Park Pres- 
byterian Church near Chicago, and Dr. 
Key Barkley, head of the psychology 
department at North Carolina State. 


Any school would be more than 
happy with just a gilt-edge scholastic 
rating, a unique program, and no ex- 
treme financial problems. But Warren 
Wilson doesn’t stop there. As its presi- 
dent declares, “The only way a mission 
school can survive and grow is to be on 
a frontier.” 

Since World War II, the 


Swannanoa 


School farm uses modern equipment to 
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a Bostonian, took doctorate in biology 
at Harvard, has been at school 20 years. 


Valley college has been a miniature 
Unite ations, with young people from 
as many as thirteen different nations 
studying there. This fall Warren Wilson 
has thirty-five undergraduates from 
abroad, probably more, in ratio to its 
total enrollment, than any other college 
in the United States. The overseas Wil- 
sonites come primarily from Latin 
America, the Middle East, and the Far 
East; but there have been several stu- 
dents from Europe, and there is now 
an application pending for a boy from 
Liberia, Afr The name and reputa- 


supply most of students’ food needs. 
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Another veteran faculty member is farm manager Bernhard Laursen, a rugged Dan- 
ish-American who joined staff in 1931. Mrs. Laursen serves school as dietician. 


tion (and modest fees) of Warren Wil- 
son are such well known facts abroad 
that the college can only accept about 
one out of every four or five who apply 
for entrance. 

So far, this emphasis has been emi- 
nently successful. Some of the foreign 
students have never had to work before 
they came to Warren Wilson. One se- 
mester an Iranian student found himself 
assigned to work in the school piggerv, 
probably the lowest form of menial labor 
known in the Middle East. But the 
young man stuck to his job, as have all 


others. And last spring, Tom Dao, a 
Chinese student who lives in Brazil, was 
unanimously elected head of the junior 
college’s upper class and carried off the 
highest undergraduate honor—the Citi- 
zenship Cup. 

For almost twenty years, the Presby- 
terian Church’s school in Swannanoa 
has pioneered in another field—race re- 
lations. The school doesn’t talk about 
this much, but the way this subject has 
been handled at Warren Wilson, there 
hasn't been anything to talk about. 

In the early thirties the first interracial 


While landscaping goes on outside science hall, team of painters finishes up inside. 
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Handsome college library was built almost entirely by students. New wings (one is in 
background) were financed by private foundation, anonymous gift from Illinois. 


nonsegregated conferences were held at 
the school, And it’s been that way ever 
since with the scores of meetings to 
which Warren Wilson has played host. 
Several years ago a Southern college 
official came to one of these meetings. 
It soon became obvious to him that the 
gathering was interracial. He decided 
he was going to leave immediately but 
was persuaded to stay overnight. He 
ended up by staying at the college for 
a week. 

Last year. Warren Wilson became one 
of the first undergraduate institutions in 
the South to accept Negro students. 
This policy was adopted after a secret 
ballot vote among the student body 
almost unanimously confirmed the idea. 

During World War II, the student 
body took another important vote. The 
question then was: should the school 
enroll two Japanese-American girls who 
had been moved from their homes on 
the West Coast to a “relocation center”? 
At that time there was much ill-feeling 
about the West Coast Japanese. A friend 
of the school told Arthur Bannerman, “I 
wouldn't stick my neck out like that for 
anything. It may be right, but it isn’t 
wise.” But the vote was taken, and the 
girls were overwhelmingly approved for 
entrance. Both girls happened to be 
Presbyterians. And they turned out to 
be two of the most popular students in 
Warren Wilson's history. 


Although it is fairly isolated, the 
school is active in all phases of commu- 
nity life in the Swannanoa Valley. 
Teams of students under the direction 
of Pastor Irving Diehl receive training 
in lay leadership by working with local 
churches, with Scout groups, and in a 
nearby hospital. Arthur Bannerman was 
one of the founders of the Swannanoa 
Valley Community Council and the 
more-recently formed Swannanoa Val- 
ley Interchurch Association, which in- 
cludes Baptist, Christian, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian U.S.A. and U.S. congrega- 
tions. 

What about the future of this active 
school? It’s hard to say, because the fu- 
ture of the institution has always been 
subordinate to the future of its students. 
Some day Warren Wilson may be en- 
tirely a junior college. And, perhaps, in 
the far future, it might become a full 
four-year college. But two things are 
certain: it will always be pioneering, 
and it will always be a_ part of the 
Church. 

As Arthur Bannerman says, “Warren 
Wilson was founded to serve the Pres- 
byterian Church through the Board of 
National Missions. I see no future for 
Warren Wilson outside the Church. It 
just wouldn’t be the same.” And the man 
who came for five months but stayed 
for twenty-five years makes sense. He 
usually does. 
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In this issue appears the first of three articles on “Impera- 
tives of Christian Living,” selected from John A, Mackay’s 
God's Order, copyright 1953 by The Macmillan Company, 
and used with the publisher's permission. 


Christians as they tread the road of 
life and strive to be Christian in the 
fullest sense are confronted with four 
great imperatives, all of which are 
either explicit or implicit in Paul’s de- 
scription of personal Christian living 
as that occurs in the section of his 
Letter to the Ephesians between Chap- 
ter IV, verse 17 and Chapter V, verse 
20. The concrete ethical precepts which 
Paul sets forth in this passage group 
themselves under one or other of these 
great injunctions. Christians must 
“walk in the light.” They must “copy 
God.” They must “learn Christ.” They 
must be “filled with the Spirit.” All 
these imperatives flow directly from 
the truth of the Christian doctrine and 
the reality of the Christian experience 
with which Paul has dealt. 


Walk in the Light 


This is the first great imperative of 
the Christian life, Christians are “chil- 
dren of light.” They who were “once 
darkness and are now light in the Lord” 
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of Christian Living 


By John A. Mackay 


Christians must “walk in 


the light” and 
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“copy God” 









Dr. Mackay, Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., is a noted author, preacher, 
and lecturer. He has been president of Princeton Theologi- 


cal Seminary since 1936. 


(Ephesians 5:8) must become in daily 
living what they actually are by nature 
and status. Let the children of the Light 
express their true nature. Let them live 
in accordance with it. Let them show 
that they are not asleep, that they are 
wide awake, that for them the night is 
past, that life must be taken seriously, 
and that eternity is now. They have 
been succored by God from the realm 
of night. Let them now listen to God’s 
demand that they live in his light. 
This will mean for Christians a total 
break with their past. Formerly the great 
rift in their experience was a rift in their 
souls, a rift in their relationship with 
God. But now the great rift for them as 
Christians will be a total cleavage be- 
tween the way they once lived and the 
way they must now live. They once lived 
“as the Gentiles do” (4:17). They must 
now live not as gentiles but “as saints,” 
as “Christ's men and women.” Why? 
Because the mass of mankind, the gen- 
tiles, those who do not know Jesus 
Christ, live a futile existence. They live 
“blindfolded in a world of illusion” 


(4:18). They Ure “cut off from the life 
of God through ignorance and insensi- 
tiveness” (4:18). The people whom they 
were once like, and whom they must 
still live among, “stifle their consciences 
and then surrender themselves to sensu- 
ality, practicing any form of impurity 
which lust can suggest.” Moral purity, 
whereby men do not give rein to their 
lusts, but control them, is a primary 
desideratum of Christian living. To 
yie)d to bodily appetites, to indulge in 
sexual vice, to pamper the body or to 
be concerned about it as anything more 
than an instrument for what is spiritual 
makes a person insensitive to moral ob- 
ligations and darkens his insight into 
spiritual truth. No cultural ideal, no 
legalistic precept, no assent to an ortho- 
dox creed, no emotion stirred by the 
aesthetic accompaniments of religion, no 
enthusiasm for the institutional Church, 
can singly or together deal with the deep 
congenital problem of man’s sinful na- 
ture. Only a new nature engendered by 
the Holy Spirit can solve the problem 
of man’s propensity to evil. 
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Imperatives of 
Christian Living 


Christians who have been delivered 
by Christ from serfdom to their own 
sinful nature will make it their supreme 
concern to know Christ’s will for their 
lives (5:17). With an overwhelming 
sense of the value of time, and a clear 
discernment of the sinister forces that 
are at work in the world, they will live 
and act with all prudence, illumined by 
the light of truth, 

But while a large part of Christian 
wisdom will be devoted to discerning 
and eschewing the wrong, the supreme 
task of Christians as children of Light, 
will be to allow the light of truth to 
illumine their minds in all their think- 
ing and living. They will look at the 
whole life of man in the light of God 
and not in the light of what is purely 
sensate. They will see that the chief 
problems of human behavior and rela- 
tionships grow out of secularization of 
life, whereby men in their thinking and 
planning fail to take God and transcen- 
dent truth into account. They will see 
plainly that man’s chief problem springs 
from his denial that there is any light 
other than the light of reason in which 
the human situation can be studied and 
its problems solved. But the “children 
of Light” will know that there is not 
only a transcendent Light in which to 
regard the human situation, but that 
much of the light in which men study 
themselves and their world is, relatively 
speaking, pure darkness. 


Copy God 


T': is the second great imperative 
(5:1). The lifelong aspiration and 
task of Christians must be to be like 
God. It is important, of course, that they 
obey God; God's will must be their law; 
they must walk in his light. But that is 
not enough. They must strive earnestly 
to become like God who commands 
them. Not only must their lives conform 
to his law; their nature must reflect his 
nature. In a word, they must bear God’s 
image. They must show not only that 
they obey God, but that they belong to 
God. They must show in their lives not 
only that they obey him, but that they 
are like him, Why? In a supreme sense, 
God’s nature is the Christian’s law. Be- 
cause this is so, the end of all Christian 
living is to make God manifest, that is, 
to “glorify” God, to make him visible to 
men. 

The pursuit of God-likeness as the 
chief law and end of life stands in strik- 
ing contrast to the pursuit of that false 
God-likeness which is the essence of 
sin. The devil, in Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
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wanted to be like God in order that he 
might be God's rival and owe nothing 
to God, not even gratitude. Those who 
follow this cue disown God; they throw 
off all allegiance to God and assume 
God's attributes in order to take God's 
place. They want to become gods in 
their own right. Quite different is that 
God-likeness which desires to be like 
God in order to glorify God, that is to 
say, in order that God may do his will 
and reveal his nature, the more per- 
fectly through the personality and activ- 
ity of the human individual. To make 
God-likeness the goal of human _ be- 
havior is greatly to simplify the whole 
ethical problem. The Christian can be- 
gin to clear from his head “masses of 
impressive rubbish” in the form of moral 
precepts. To copy God, to be “an imi- 
tator of God,” is to be something much 
more than to be loyal to truth or even 
“loyal to loyalty.” The ethical life takes 
on a new concreteness. It is to be like 
a Person, to reflect his image. Once 
again how true it is: Christian truth is 
personal truth throughout the whole 
range and implications of the meaning 
of truth, 

The imperative to “copy God” has 
in the thinking of Paul some very im- 
portant implications. It involves an ex- 
pression of constant thankfulness to God. 
If Christians are to copy God and be 
like God, they must be thankful to God, 
both for what he is, and for what he 
has done, For nothing keeps men closer 
to God than a sense of indebtedness to 
him. Recognizing what God has done 
for him, the Christian soul praises God. 
Praise to God is constantly enjoined in 
the Old Testament and in the New. He 
who “offers praise” as his sacrifice “glor- 
ifies” God, proclaims His true nature 
and the meaning of His deeds. God 
“inhabits,” that is, is “enthroned upon” 
the “praises of Israel.” God’s true throne 
is the adoring worship of those who are 
overwhelmed by the splendor of his 
great plan to constitute a new order of 
being with Christ as its center. To iden- 
tify oneself adoringly with this plan is 
the surest way for a Christian to be- 
come like God in thought and in life. 

It is impossible, however, to copy 
God without realizing that in God’s na- 
ture and in his divine activity there 
is an element of wrath. The wrath of 
God as Paul puts it, “comes upon the 
children of disobedience.” Men who try 
to thwart God, who establish and live 
by standards of behavior which violate 
God’s nature and purpose, can have no 
real future in God’s world. To imitate 
God means that there is a place in the 
Christian life for holy anger, that is to 
say, for an explicit reaction against 
every manifestation of human nature 
and every form of human activity which 
violate the suprem. canon of human 
goodness as determined by the nature 


and activity of God. But let him who 
feels the stirring of anger in the presence 
of moral evil never try to take the place 
of God and administer justice. Venge. 
ance belongs to God alone. In the mys- 
tery of our human existence and the 
complexities of moral behavior, we haye 
often to tolerate evil. God, we are re. 
minded by Jesus in another place, lets 
his rain come down on the evil as well 
as upon the good, It is only at the last, 
beyond history, following God’s judg. 
ment, that the influence of evil and of 
evil men will come to an end. To copy 
God, therefore, in the presence of evil 
may often mean a kind and tolerant 
attitude toward the human sinner, ever 
fleeing from self-righteousness, and ree- 
ognizing that we, too, are sinners and 
must live by the mercy and forgiveness 
of God, 

But beyond thankfulness for the 
goodness of God and acquiescence in 
the judgment of God, Christians must 
constantly endeavor to be conformed 
to the lowliness of God. To copy God 
has no meaning unless the Christian 
recognizes that the supreme fact about 
God is that he humbled himself, that he 
continues to humble himself, that he 
stoops to conquer. It is meet that Chris. 
tians should copy the lowliness of God. 
Only when the soul is pierced with a 
sense of what God did for man, what 
he became for man, what he does for 
man, can true humility be created in 
the human soul. It is here that the great 
break takes place between the Chris- 
tian ethic and every form of non-Chris- 
tian ethical behavior. _The Greek 
gentleman had no place for humility. 
The Stoic was proud that he could show 
himself superior to the bludgeonings of 
circumstance with “head bloody but 
unbowed.” 

In the classical tradition of the His- 
panic world, the ideal of manhood was 
to feel that each Spaniard was a Caesar 
in his own native right. “Every Cata- 
lonian has a king within him,” a famous 
motto ran, In the ethical tradition of 
paganism at its best, and in the ethical 
ideals of the Spanish nature which Chris- 
tianity never tamed, there is no room 
for humility. The Spanish sense of honor, 
based upon a delirious sense of the 
grandeur of one’s unconquered and 
unconquerable self, is the historical 
antithesis of that Christian humility 
which flows from the recognition of the 
fact that God humbled himself. 

We cannot grasp or feel the true 
majesty of the lowliness which Paul en- 
joins for wayfarers on the road of life 
without recalling the initial rapture 
with which he began to soar and sing, 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ.” To become blessed 
with the blessedness of God is to copy 
God, in his lowliness, to become hv- 
manly great by the divine gentleness. 
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An Oxford Bible 


traditionally the finest 
to give—nd to receive 


Since 7675 the Bible most.pnzed by Amencans 


I Ppocmgersemr by America’s first families since the founding of 
our country, Oxford was George Washington’s household 
















Bible. An Oxford Bible was Abraham Lincoln’s cherished pos- 
session. In fact, ever since the late 17th century the Oxford 
King James Version has been a part of the American home. 
Many other versions have been introduced, still others are 
even now in preparation, but centuries of use have established 
the King James Version as an enduring part of our heritage. 
The King James Version enriches whoever reads it . . . in so 





many ways .. . that no home is complete without it. 


The Bible illustrated in the large picture above 
is set in one of the most legible, easy-to-read 
type faces ever designed, New Long Primer. 
This is a reference Bible with Concordance. 
It contains 100,000 special chain references, 
twice the usual number, printed in a center 
column. Indexes, modified pronunciation, 
helps and 12 pages of maps. Bound in French 
Morocco with overlapping covers. Ultrathin 
India paper, red-under-gold edges. Size: 
5 13/16” x 8%”. Only 13/16” thick. Ask for 
the Oxford New Long Primer, 04683x, 
$14.00. Also available in the styles shown 
on the right. 


New for Christmas is the Westminster Abbey 
edition of the Coronation Bible, one of the 
most beautiful small Bibles ever published 
(see illustration). It contains the complete 
text of the King James Version in a binding 
that is a reduced facsimile of the Bible, spe- 
cially prepared by Oxford, used at the Coro- 
nation of Elizabeth II. Three gravures of the 
Abbey. Bound in scarlet Moroccoette over 
boards, square corners, embossed in blind and 
gold; the Royal Arms stamped on a white 
inlay. Size: 334” x 5%”. 1” thick. Presenta- 
tion page. Specially boxed. Ask for Num- 
ber 05110, $4.50 


CHOOSE FROM MORE THAN /5() STYLES 
PRICED FROM $/*T0 35 


At your bookseller 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
Publishers of the Kind Tames Bible svitce 675 iw 
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NEW LONG PRIMER BIBLE 
04680x. Contains the same 
features as 04683x. Bound in 
Morocco, levant grain, with 
slightly overlapping covers, 
leather lined. Black, $20.00. 
04660x, same binding as 
04680x, without Concord- 
ance. Black, $19.00 


TEACHER'S BIBLE 
Printed in the New Long 
Primer type. 100,000 special 
center-column chain _ refer- 
ences plus the 370-page 
Oxford Cyclopedic Concord- 
ance; 12 pages of colored 
maps. Ultrathin India paper, 
with red-under-gold edges. 
Morocco, levant grain, over- 
lapping covers, leather lined. 
Size: 5 13/16” x 8%”. Only 
1” thick. A superb gift. 
04964x, black, $21.00 




















General Council’s 


Letter Stirs Comment 

Teletype machines in newspaper of- 
fices across the country had hardly fin- 
ished pounding out the text of the Gen- 
eral Council’s message to Presbyterians, 
“This Nation Under God,” (P.L., Nov. 
14) before editorial writers began com- 
menting on its significance. The New 
York Times, in an editorial headed 
“Presbyterian Manifesto,” had this to 
say: 

“...A more profoundly anti-Com- 
munist document could hardly be imag- 
ined. But instead of merely denouncing 
the iniquities of international Commu- 
nism, which is the easiest thing in the 
world to do, the Council has with clarity 
and with courage pointed to some of the 
traps into which the American people 
are in danger of falling as they struggle 
to preserve the world and themselves 
from the Communist menace. . . . The 
Presbyterian statement makes the ex- 
ceedingly important point, and one too 
often overlooked, that out of this atmos- 
phere there is growing up an approach 
to Communism that is ‘purely negative.’ 

. Communism, as the Presbyterians 
point out, ‘is committed on principle to a 
philosophy of lying’ and false witness; 
but these are dangerous and immoral 
weapons that democracy cannot afford 
and has no need to employ.” 

Editorially, the Washington (D.C.) 
Post said in part: “Those who assert that 
ministers of God ought to take no part 
in secular political controversies—and 
some members of Congressional commit- 
tees have been vocal on this score—tend 
to forget that morality is a vital element 
in politics. The General Council of the 
Presbyterian Church has just taken oc- 
casion .. . to remind their fellow Ameri- 
cans and fellow Christians that they have 
a responsibility ‘to seek, as far as their in- 
fluence may extend, to bring national 
life and all institutions of society into 
conformity with the moral government 
of God, and into harmony with the spirit 
of Jesus Christ.’ The Council warns of 
grave departures from this rule—and on 
the part not only of Communists who 
jeer alike at American and at Christian 
values but also on the part of those who 
have exploited the Communist menace 
for their own interests and advance- 
ment. ... 
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“There is grave warrant for this warn- 
ing. The Council’s forthright utterance 
of it constitutes a distinct service of pre- 
cisely the sort which a free people looks 
to its ministers of religion to perform....” 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette added: 
“In a refreshing show of wisdom and 
courage, the General Council of the Pres- 
byterian Church has written to the 
Church membership . . . warning against 
the abandonment of great American 
principles in our resistence to Commu- 
nism. It is one of the most soundly con- 
ceived and beautifully worded docu- 


of gratitude. 


eighth. 


The President’s Thanksgiving Day Proclamation 


As a Nation much blessed, we feel impelled at harvest time to follow 
the tradition handed down by our Pilgrim fathers of pausing from our 
labors for one day to render thanks to Almighty God for His bounties. 
Now that the year is drawing to a close, once again it is fitting that we 
incline our thoughts to His mercies and offer to Him our special prayers 


For the courage and vision of our forebears who settled a wilderness 
and founded a Nation; for the “blessings of liberty” which the framers 
of our Constitution sought to secure for themselves and for their pos- 
terity, and which are so abundantly realized in our land today; for the 
unity of spirit which has made our country strong; and for the continu- 
ing faith under His guidance that has kept us a religious people with 
freedom of worship for all, we should kneel in humble thanksgiving. 


Especially are we grateful this year for the truce in battle-weary Ko- 
rea, which gives to anxious men and women throughout the world the 
hope that there may be an enduring peace: 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, in consonance with the joint resolution 
of Congress approved December 26, 1941, do hereby call upon our people 
to observe Thursday, the twenty-sixth day of November, 1953, as a day 
of national thanksgiving. On that day let all of us, in accordance with 
our hallowed custom, forgather in our respective places of worship and 
bow before God in contrition for our sins, in suppliance for wisdom in 
our striving for a better world, and in gratitude for the manifold bless- 
ings He has bestowed upon us and upon our fellow men. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this seventh day of November in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-three, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one hundred and seventy- 








ments to cross our desk in many a day 
and we hope it will enjoy the wide circu- 
lation it so richly deserves. . . . We 
salute the General Council for a notable 
and timely contribution on one of the 
most perplexing issues of our times—the 
confusion of treason with dissent. It has 
performed a fine service not only for 
Presbyterians but for Americans of all 
religious faiths.” 

Opposition to the letter was pretty 
well summarized by an editorial in 
The Pittsburgh Press which said: 
“ _.. On the national level, Communism 
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must be dealt with as a police problem, 
because it is a criminal conspiracy which 
advances itself by subversion, sabotage, 
and murder. Czechoslovakia might be a 
free country today had its government 
had the guts to shoot a few traitors. 

“We have too much faith in the viril- 
ity of American Christianity to believe 
for a minute that the atheists in Mos- 
cow, who give lip-service to their so- 
called ‘secular religious faith,’ can lead 
the God-fearing men and women of 
this country into a ‘spiritual vacuum.’ 

“But our confidence on that score in 
no sense lessens the responsibilities of 
the FBI to protect the government and 
the people from spies and saboteurs. . . . 

“The ‘letter to the Presbyterians’ com- 
plains about the tendency of some Con- 
gressional inquiries to become ‘inquisi- 
tions’ in which treason and dissent be- 
come confused. ... The recent reports of 
the Jenner committee have been exam- 
ples of objective inquiry and research of 
avery high order, and even Senator Mc- 
Carthy . . . has been hitting pay-dirt in 
the investigations at Ft. Monmouth. .. . 

“Dr. John A. Mackay, who wrote the 
letter, holds that in htiman conflicts 
there can be no substitute for negotia- 
tion, and declares that our government 
should always be ready to meet around a 
conference table with the rulers of Com- 
munist countries. ... 

“We have been negotiating with the 
Russians for eight years for settlements 
of the German and Austrian questions, 
without success. We have tried to reach 
an agreement with them for the control 
of the atom bomb, and have been re- 
buffed again and again. Presently, we 
are meeting with the Reds at Panmun- 
jom ... and thus far they have refused 
to discuss either a date for the meeting 
ora place to meet.... 

“All harmonious meetings we have 
had with the Russians have been made 
so by concessions to the Russians. What 
more do we have to give, which is ours 
to give, which we could surrender with 
aclear conscience? ...” 

On the same day that Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling editor of The Christian Herald, 
took the trouble to “disassociate” him- 
self from the “statement released by Dr. 
John A. Mackay,” The Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Meeting: of Friends endorsed it 
fully. A spokesman said that the Quakers 
might issue a statement of their own in 
the future, but that their endorsement of 
the Presbyterian declaration would stand 
for the present. 

(Actually, although the letter was 
drafted by Moderator Mackay, it was 
edited by the administrative committee 
of the General Council and unanimously 
endorsed by the Council at its meeting 
in New York on October 21.) 

From the abundance and variety of 
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comment, one thing was certain—the 
letter to Presbyterians was stirring con- 
siderable thought and discussion not 
only among Presbyterians, who like 
others differ with one another on basic 
issues, but also among concerned Ameri- 
can Christians everywhere. 


The Church and Crime: 
One Girl’s Sacrifice 


The family of fifteen-year-old Evelyn 
Hartley and the townspeople of LaCross, 
Wisconsin, were still hopeful that she 
would be found alive, but police were 
dubious. Her disappearance last month 
from the home of Mr. and Mrs. V. B. 
Rasmussen, where she went to baby-sit 
with their twenty-month-old daughter, 
was still unsolved. Both the Rasmussens 
and the Hartleys are members of First 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Rasmussen 
was formerly clerk of session, and the 
victim’s father is a ruling elder. Evelyn, 
in addition to being active in school 
affairs, played the piano in the Sunday 
school kindergarten department of 
which her mother is superintendent. 

The pastor, the Reverend Mark Lewis 
Andrews, has made daily calls on the 
grief-stricken family. In the current issue 
of The Visitor, the parish publication, 
Mr. Andrews writes the following: “The 
haunting question asked hundreds of 
times the past week has been: “Why? 
Why did it happen to one so good and 
wholesome, so upstanding and ex- 
emplary, as Evelyn?’ The answer is that 
in this moral universe the good and in- 
nocent are often the victims of evil. 
God, the Sovereign King of this uni- 
verse, has created man in his own image, 
to be sure, but with the privilege of 
choice between good and evil, right and 
wrong. God is the author of goodness. 
Wayward humanity authors evil. God’s 
heart is as tender as a mother’s heart, 
and he shares our sorrow. 

“What can we do? If Evelyn’s life has 
been taken, we must determine that her 
sacrifice will have redemptive power in 
our lives, in our homes, in our church, 
in our community and world. Two 
thousand years ago another innocent 
one, God’s only begotten Son, was the 
victim of the bestial conduct of men. 
Jesus Christ died so that such sacrifice 
would never again have to take place. 
He gives the transforming power that 
can change both the individual and so- 
ciety. Every Christian, and every church 
and temple of worship, is implicated in 
this tragedy. Our sin has been that of 
complacency. We have not with passion 
and obsession proclaimed and commu- 
nicated the Gospel of the Nazarene. We 
now have flagrant evidence that ‘it can 
happen here.’ And it will continue to 
happen here, and all over America, un- 
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WHAT PRAYER CAN DO 


by the Editors of GUIDEPOSTS, 
with photographic commentary by 
Lucien Aigner and an_ introduction 
by Norman Vincent Peale. For 
those seeking spiritual comfort — 
here is guidance on when and how 
to pray, shawn with simplicity and 
feeling. $2.50 


PARTNERS IN PRAYER 


A Family Book of Devotion. Edited 
by Charlotte Marvin Clough. A 
bible passage, a devotional message 
and prayer for each day in the year, 
with introductory essays by famous 
spiritual leaders. $2.95 


THE GREATEST 
FAITH EVER KNOWN 


by Fulton Oursler and April Oursler 
Armstrong. From the author of The 
Greatest Story Ever Told and The 
Greatest Book Ever Written, the 
story of the men who first spread 
the religion of Jesus — completing 
Mr. Oursler’s memorable retelling 
of the Bible. $3.95 


At all booksellers 
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less the churches, and those who com- 
prise them, make it their business seri- 


ously to propagate the way of life 
proclaimed by Jesus Christ.” 


Bibles in 78 Languages 
Given to White House 


In the future, every overnight guest 
at the White House will have in his 
room a copy of the Bible in his own 
language. So said President Eisenhower 
this month when he was presented with 
copies of foreign-language editions in 
seventy-eight translations. Presentation 
of the Bibles was made at a White 
House ceremony by Daniel Burke of 
New York, president of the American 


President and Mrs. 


He told the Chief Execu- 





| tive and Mrs. 
| Scripture translations span the modern 
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Bible Society. 
Eisenhower that the 


| languages from Afrikaans to Zulu. 


“The American Bible Society, which 
is supported by many denominations and 
which publishes the Bible in many lan- 
guages without note or comment. Mr. 
Burke said, “presents to you for the 
White House library its editions in more 
than seventy of these languages for the 
use of White House guests.” 

Meanwhile it was announced that an 
illustrated edition of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible will be off the 
presses the first of the year. Designed 
specifically for young people in Sunday 
school classes, the new edition will carry 
the identical text of the unillustrated 
Revised Bible, but will be embellished 


| by two dozen four-color illustrations. 


Kidnapped Colombian Boys 
Returned to Mother 


The Morales boys are home again, On 
October 7, exactly three months after 
they were spirited off to a Roman 
Catholic orphanage in Manizales, Co- 
lombia (see P.L., Sept. 19, Oct. 3), 
Abraham and Obdulio Morales were 
officially given their release. 

Undoubtedly, disclosure of the de- 
tails of this affair by the Evangelical 
Confederation of Colombia was the ac 
tion which led to the boys’ freedom, 
First indication of the fact that the boys 
would be released was a statement in 
early October by Roman Catholic Bishop 
Luis Concha of Manizales. 





Eisenhower inspect a few of the Bibles in seventy-eight lan- 
guages donated by Daniel F. Burke (right), president of American Bible Society. 


In an interview with foreign news- 
men, Bishop Concha said it had been 
reported to him that Mrs. Morales had 
exerted pressure on the children to be- 
come Protestants and had expelled them 
from home. Because of conflicting ac- 
counts about the affair, the bishop said 
he had gone to talk to the boys himself. 
He had concluded that ‘they were 
mentally retarded and had lied to the 
school principal by accusing their mother 
of abandoning them. He then recom- 
mended their release. 

But the boys are not entirely free. 
Mrs. Morales must now educate them 
under the tutelage of the Roman Church. 
The boys, who attended Protestant Sun- 
day school regularly before they were 
seized, denied having told anybody that 
their mother had abandoned or abused 
them. 
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The Church in Colombia: 
Persecution by Decree 


One of the favorite arguments used 
by anti-Protestant Roman Catholics in 
Colombia is the missionary argument 
see P.L., Sept. 19). Why, say the anti- 
Protestants, do evangelical missionaries 
come to Colombia when it is a known 
fact that Colombia has been a Roman 
Catholic country for 400 years? 

This type of reasoning wis expressed 
even by Colombia's new president, Gen- 
eral Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, when he said, 
in an interview last August, “It cannot 
he forgotten that the country’s develop- 
ment is such that it does not permit the 
sending of missions as if this were a 
savage country.” 

But, strangely enough, almost half of 
Colombia (some 275,000 square miles) 
has been Roman Catholic “mission terri- 
tory” and has been officially designated 
as such for more than twenty-five years. 
And on January 29 of this year, the 
former government of reactionary 
Laureano Gomez signed an agreement | 
with the Vatican adding the entire | 
Pacific coast of Colombia and part of | 
the Caribbean coastal area to the | 
“Territorios de Misiones.” The original | 





intent of the mission territories was to 
simvlify Roman missionary work among 
Colombian Indians. But many of the 
new areas have few if any Indians in 
them, Under the agreement the Roman 
Church has complete control of all edu- 
cational facilities, which, of course, 
means that there can be no Protestant 
schools in half of Colombia. | 

In February, the government signed | 
a twenty-year agreement which provides 
annual grants of $420,000 for the 
Roman missionaries in the territories, 
This area is served by some 600 priests 
and nuns, or more than twice the num- 
her of Protestant missionaries in the 
whole country. 

These actions were not unexnected 
by the Protestants of Colombia, although 
some people wondered why all the new 
areas had been added (total area now: 
at least 330,000 square miles). Several 
Protestant missions had had churches, 
congregations, and medical work in the 
territories for as long as twenty-five | 
years, 

Then came the pay-off. On September 
3, the minister of foreign affairs issued 
a supplementary edict to the January | 
agreement which prohibited all non- 
Roman activities in all the mission terri- 
tories. In effect the new order declared 
that half of Colombia was closed to 
Protestantism. 

As of November 15, at least one fifth 
of the Protestant Church's activities in 
Colombia have been ordered closed. | 
And it looked like just the beginning. 
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Here are a few of the reasons: 

¢ Beautiful church organ tones—an almost unlim- 
ited variety. 

e True to pitch, never needs tuning. 

¢ Reverberation control brings music of cathedral 
quality to any size church. 

e Easy for the beginner to play, an inspiration for 
the master musician. 
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Schweitzer to Use Award 


For Hospital Growth 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famed medical 
missionary, philosopher, and musician, 
said last month he welcomed the Nobel 
Peace Prize for just one reason—it would 
help him expand his hospital in French 
Equatorial Africa. The prize money, 
amounting to approximately $33,200, 
was given to him at a time when he is 


undertaking a new development pro- 
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| gram at Lambarene. 


A recent letter to Religious News 
Service, written by a member of the 
hospital staff, told of the many new de- 
mands being made on the seventy-eight- 
year-old missionary. 

“In addition to the usual work in the 
hospital,” the letter said, “new buildings 
have to be constructed. Ever increasing 
numbers of leprosy patients who have 
heard about the efficient new drugs made 
in America have to be sheltered. Land 
is now being carved out of the jungle— 
this work, too, is being supervised by 
Dr. Schweitzer.” The staff member said 
Dr. Schweitzer also is working on the 
completion of three books—a philosophi- 
cal work, a theological volume, and one 
on music. 

Dr. Schweitzer received the Nobel 
Prize for 1952, previously omitted. The 





1953 award went to General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, United States sol- 
dier-statesman who gave his name to the 
Marshall Plan. 

On Dr. Schweitzer’s rare trips away 
from Africa, he went mostly to Europe to 
get medical supplies or give organ con- 
certs to raise funds for his hospital. Dr. 
Schweitzer first visited the United 
States in 1949, to speak at the Goethe 
festival at Aspen, Colorado. All proceeds 
from his lectures and concerts have gone 
to Lambarene. 


Church and State: 
A Mother Goes to Court 


A Lutheran mother in Illinois has re- 
sumed a court battle she began last 
April on the issue of separation of 
church and state. The woman, Mrs. 
Dorothy Larson, of Johnsburg, had 
charged originally that public-school 
officials were, in fact, running a Roman 
Catholic parochial school by employing 
six nuns as teachers. Last month she 
broadened her charges by challenging 
the legality of permitting nuns to teach 
in other Illinois public schools. 

Her attorneys filed an amended com- 
plaint in McHenry County Circuit Court 
charging that thirty accredited public 
schools in the state were listed as 


| Dr. Albert Schweitzer, Nobel Prize winner, writer, pianist, and physician. 
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parochial schools in the Official Roman | 


Catholic Directory for 1953. The new 
complaint asked the court to instruct 


State Attorney General Latham Castle | 


to recover any public funds illegally 
spent in such schools. 

Judge Bernard Decker gave defend- 
ants in the suit, who include 
county, and Johnsburg school officials, 
twenty days to answer the amended 
complaint. He said he would set a hear- 
ing date after both sides had submitted 
briefs. Mrs. Larson’s suit originally 
named the six nuns who taught in the 
Johnsburg public school. The sisters 
were dismissed as defendants at an 
earlier hearing because they had re- 
signed their public-school posts, 

After the filing of Mrs. Larson’s suit, 
St. John’s parish in predominantly 
Roman Catholic Johnsburg began build- 
ing a $100,000 parochial school, Almost 
200 former pupils of the public school 
enrolled in the parochial school opened 
by the nuns in temporary quarters. 
But Mrs. Larson’s amended complaint 
charged that the Johnsburg school board 
had handed public - school records, 
equipment, furniture, textbooks, and 
other supplies over to the new parochial 
school. 

It also accused the school board of 
discouraging enrollment in the public 
school, failing to furnish an adequate 
teaching staff, allowing use of some 
public-school facilities by the parochial 
school, and improper diversion of funds 
needed for school buses toward payment 
of fees to lawyers defending board mem- 
bers against misconduct charges. Mrs. 
Larson had complained that her two 


state, | 





children were discriminated against be- | 


cause the Johnsburg public school had 

been run like a sectarian institution. 
Her supplemental complaint said that 

State superintendent of public instruc- 


tion Vernon L, Nickell had admitted | 


that practices complained of at Johns- 
burg were prevalent in other state 
schools, but stated he did not know 
whether they were illegal. 


Presbyterians Aid 
Battlefront Chapel 


A Memorial Chapel was recently com- 
pleted in Korea by the men of the Sec- 
ond Battalion, First Regiment, 
Marine Division, and dedicated to the 
men killed and missing in action. The 
chapel was constructed of hand-cut 
timber, native straw, and mud, in the 
center of their camp by men of all faiths, 
during their off-duty hours. The only 
commercially manufactured items in 
the chapel are the portable organ, the 


First | 





chalices, trays, candlesticks, and other | 


ornaments on the pulpit. 


Over the altar hangs a print of a pic- | 
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A remarkable way to reach the major objec- 
tives in your life—now offered to you for 
FREE EXAMINATION: 


The Power of 
Positive Thinking 


by Norman Vincent Peale 





Here are the actual methods and techniques that have brought new achieve- 
ments, happiness and success to thousands . . . a realistic plan for getting 
what you want out of life. 
Learn these Simple, Scientific Prescriptions 
for Successful Living ... They Really WORK! 
These methods will bring you greater success in business, a happier marriage, im- 
proved physical and mental health, larger earnings, a better chance for advancement. 
We stand ready to back up that statement with this generous guarantee: 
HERE 1S Send for 10-day FREE-Examination Copy; after you have looked it 
over, either pay for the book or return it. Then... any time 
OUR OFFER within one year, if you are not convinced that the book has helped 
you, return it and we will refund your money in full! 
Why do we make this offer? Why does one of the world’s largest publishers take the risk of sending 
out thousands of books under this unusual guarantee? 


FIRST because ‘““The Power of Positive Thinking’’ is a unique combination of the modern 
science of psychiatry with the age-old wisdom of religion. It will show you: 
®@ How faith in yourself makes good things happen to you. 
@ How to “snap back’’ when you feel tired. 
@ How to br the worry habit, with a simple 10-point formula. 
@ How to get other people to like you. 
@ How to “energize your life’’—to give yourself the vitality and initiative needed to carry out 
your ambitions and hopes. 
@ 7 prescriptions for thinking the kind of thoughts that lead you to a fuller life and material gain. 


. . . the techniques and methods given to you in this book have been used successfully 

SECOND by others. You will see in ‘‘The Power of Positive Thinking’’ actual case histories 
that show exactly how Dr. Peale’s prescriptions have worked. For example: 

@ How a long walk through a cemetery cured a busy executive's nervous tension. 

* £ “prescription for heartache"’ actually used by Arthur Godfrey, a boy in Korea, and Dr. Peale 

jimself. 
@ How a junior executive conquered his inferiority complex 
@ An extraordinarily simple ‘“‘success plan"’ that has worked for 


leaders. 
THIRD . only a few weeks after publication, this book was on the national best-seller 
lists; more than 150,000 copies have already been sold—and hundreds of people 
have written to tell us how it transformed their lives : 
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to read the next day.”—Mrs. R. M., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Here Are Your Step-By-Step 
Techniques for Happiness 
and Success 


“Each chapter | read presented a source of encouragement 
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to solve my problems.’'—R. K., Lyndora, Pa. 


“It's a book that makes you feel like a new person inside." 


Believe in Yourself. —=t. €., Gnen, Gite. 


A Peaceful Mind Generates Power. 
How to Have Constant Energy. 

Try Prayer Power. 

How to Create Your Own Happiness. 
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Expect the Best and Get It. 

1 Don't Believe in Defeat. 


You can put these simple yet powerful methods to work 
in YOUR life. Let us prove that they will give you greater 
happiness . y help you get what you want. 
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Proclaiming “the truths of the 
Bible is the prime task of the 
Sunday school teacher. | 
BROADMAN COMMENTS, 1954 
POINTS FOR EMPHASIS, 1954 | 
make the major points clear, 
concise— 
easily 
understood 






BROADMAN COMMENTS is 
published yearly to help teachers 
prepare interest-provoking, Bible- 
centered lessons. Here is a com- 


mentary on the _ International 
Sunday school lessons, Uniform 
Series, which is practical and satis- 
fying help for class members also. 


$2.25 | 
| 
| 





POINTS FOR EMPHASIS, 
pocket size, gives an introduction, 
a summary, and comments on 
every lesson—with a brief ap- 
plication to contemporary living. 
Includes daily Bible readings. In 
its thirty-seventh edition. 75 cents 
Buy these Broadman books 
at your nearest Book Store 
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| ture of the head of Christ, created of 
| over 86,000 Korean letter characters, 
and made by a prisoner held behind the 
“bamboo curtain.” It was received from 
| the Presbyterian Young Nak Orphanage 
at Seoul in gratitude for what the 
Marines had given to them. The steeple 
bell is the gift of a major, a Presbyterian. 
At the service of dedication, Navy lieu- 
| tenant Samuel D. Chambers, Jr., bat- 
| talion chaplain and a Presbyterian min- 
ister, said, “It is fitting that we dedicate 
'our church as a memorial chapel to 
those men killed and missing in action. 





||... Our chapel is a place for those of 


like ideals and purposes to meet to- 
gether with one mind for praise and 
prayer.” 








‘World Order Conference 


Held by Churches 


What is the American Christian’s re- 
sponsibility today toward world affairs? 
Late last month in Cleveland, Ohio, an 
earnest group of church men and women 
met together for four days to seek some 





answers to this question. 





Their rifles propped against the mud wall, Marines worship in new chapel in Korea. 


The meeting was the fourth national 
study conference on the Churches and 
World Order, called by the National 
Council of Churches and convened by 
the Council’s Department of Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill. More than 
four hundred delegates—approximately 
half lay men and women—attended the 
sessions as representatives of the na- 
tion’s major Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches. Included among the delegates 
were some fifty people from the U.S.A., 
U.S., and United Presbyterian Churches. 

The last meeting of this study confer- 
ence had taken place in March of 1949, 
more than two months before the inva- 
sion of South Korea. There was a lot of 
catching up to do, but under the able di- 
rection of conference chairman Mrs. 
Douglas Horton, former WAVE com- 
mander and president of Wellesley Col- 
lege, the group produced a 4,000-word 
message and four study papers; it voted 
resolutions on such issues as technical 
cooperation (see page 7), disarmament, 
race relations, and the Palestine situation. 

Other delegates included Presbyterian 
U.S. elder Frank Graham, UN mediator, 
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former senator, and president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Presbyterian 
U.S.A. college presidents Arthur Coons 
(Occidental), Franc McCluer (Linden- 
wood), Ralph Waldo Lloyd (Maryville), 
and Arthur Bannerman (Warren Wil- 
son); and Dr. John Coventry Smith, as- 
sociate general secretary of the U.S.A. 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

In its message the conference noted 
“two massive realities” dominating the 
current scene: (1) the revolutionary up- 
heavals in many parts of the free world, 
and (2) the conflict between the free 
world and the Communists. 

The message urged all Americans to 
meet these major issues by (1) encourag- | 
ing the “creative possibilities” of the up- | 
heavals; (2) helping the peoples in revolt | 
to escape the dangers of Soviet-inspired | 
tyranny and rabid nationalism; (3) sup- 
porting efforts to resist the expansion of 
Communist totalitarianism without war. 

After several hours of debate, the 
majority of the delegates agreed that 
“military strength seems to most of us 
to be essential” in the fight against Com- | 
munism. But even more basic, they felt, | 
were “political and economic health, SO- | 
cial and spiritual vision.” | 
They called for all-out support of the | 

| 





United Ni ations, despite its “existing limi- | 
tations.” The UN was endorsed as ay 
“body essential to the freedom of nations } 
and the peace of the world.” 

The church representatives also re- 
minded Americans that they should ac- 
cept with good grace “advice and criti- | 
cism from friendly nations cooperating 
with us.” And the conference said that 
irresponsible pressures to promote a mis- | 
guided U.S. nationalism by blocking off 
foreign trade, immigration, and continu- 
ing economic aid should be discouraged. 
The group also backed strongly preser- 
vation of the traditional American right 
to dissent. “Only by guarding this free- 
dom can our nation offer leadership to 
peoples struggling for freedom against 
powers which brutally suppress all dis- 
sent.” 

In resolutions, the conference urged 
the broadening and strengthening of 
U.S. and UN technical cooperation as 
programs of “prime and long-term im- 
portance in United States foreign 
policy.” The group also urged that U.S 
technical cooperation “be directed to the 
service of broad human need and be 
free from subordination to United States 
military and strategic requirements.” 

The delegates also called for con- | 
tinued efforts at negotiations to settle 
international differences; a “fresh and 
creative approach” by the United States 
and the UN to the Palestine situation; 
racial integration in American housing, 
churches, and employment; and more 
United States suppo~ for colonial peoples. 
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You “Count Your Blessings’’ 
When You Make A Christian Will 


Maybe it’s old fashioned to remind 
troubled friends to “Count your bless- 
ings’’—but there is no more practical 
way of dispelling discouragements. 

You “Count your blessings” in a 
very practical way when you make a 
Christian will. You “name them, one 
by one’’—enumerate the house, the 
land, the other property you have ac- 
quired in a lifetime of Christian stew- 
ardship. You determine, in the pri- 
vacy of your own room, how you 
want your capital to work for Christ 
after you've gone. Your influence will 
continue, if you regard your Christian 
will as the crowning glory of your 
stewardship. 


The final draft of your will should 
be made by a competent Christian 
lawyer, so you can take advantage of 
tax-savings provided by the State and 
Federal laws which encourage Chris- 
tian stewardship. The new booklet, 
“The Crowning Glory of Christian 
Stewardship,” will help you explain 
your wishes to your lawyer. Send for 
it now— it’s free. 
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The Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, Room 309, 
New York 10, New York 
Without obligation please send me the free 
“work A ¢ Crowning Glory of 
Christian Stewardship”. 
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BEAVER COLLEGE 


‘An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
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LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
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known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
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Turck, President 
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AMAZING NEW DiscoveERY! 
CURLS and WAVES YOUR HAIR 











OP CURLER 











PLACE IN HAIR 








LIKE MAGIC! Lustrous, 









without wetting your head! 


Not a Cold or Heat Wave! 


Gives a Perfect Wave in 5 Minutes! 

Nothing else like it! MAGIC CURLER gives a 
lovely halo of soft ringlets or lustrous waves in 5 
MINUTES SETTING El—yet produces a t 
doauane new coiffure that’ s hard to tell from 
$15.00 permanent! NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 
No neutralizers, no rinses. 


Society Editor, Caroline Trotter, writes— 
“Your curlers are all you claim for them. Having fine, problem th 
fi LA é 


Simple as A-B-C! 


Dip MAGIC CURLERS into solution 
place in hair, and presto! in 5 MINUTES 
he work is done to have your hair at its 
“‘erowning-glory” best! This set contains 
everything you need for 3 to 6 months. 


hair, never had anything more satisfying after a shampoo 
at home and when dry, I follow simple directions enclosed 
with curlers. Result—looks as though I had naturally 
curly hair—no more hot dryers for me. A boon, espe- 
cially to business women who must be ready for any emer- 
gency. They save time, money and freedom from hot dryers.”” 


MAGIC RESERVOIR REVOLUTIONIZES HOME HAIR SETTING! 


MAGIC CURLERS have a built-in Dupont Sponge Reservoir that holds special, safe curling 
solution, then releases it quickly, evenly, smoothly into your hair. Use over and over again. 
Guaranteed to last 5 years. Makes expensive permanents and messy, time consuming home 
waves unnecessary. FASTEST, SAFEST HOME HAIR SETTING METHOD KNOWN! 

“Takes” on all types and textures of hair, dyed, bleached, gray or white, excellent for children. 
Tested by over 10,000 women. You save money on complete kit (18 large size curlers in each 
set and many months supply of curling solution only $1.98). Refills only 30c. Look your best 
every day! SEND ONLY $1.98 or pay postman $1.98 plus postage on delivery. Delightful, 


| thrilling satisfaction guaranteed on 10 day trial or money back! 


lovely, shimmering curls MAGIC CURLER CO. © Dept. 143-B © 8427 S. Chicago Ave. @ Chicago 17, Ili. 
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NEWS 


Bingo in New Jersey: 
Touchdown 


For years, bingo had been a political 
football in New Jersey. The Democratic 
minority in the Legislature had with 
regularity sponsored bills to allow the 
game, and the Republican majority had 
just as stalwartly defeated them. How- 
ever, last year the Republicans backed 
a bingo bill, and both houses passed it, 
This time Governor Alfred E. Driscoll 
came to the rescue and vetoed the 
measure, saying it would permit racket- 
eers to move in. 

A referendum on bingo—which has 
become a bulwark of the treasuries of 
many Roman Catholic parishes as well 
as charitable organizations in the State— 
became necessary last spring. At that 
time the State supreme court ruled that 
county prosecutors who failed to en- 
force antigambling laws could be in- 
dicted. Previously, local law enforce- 
ment officials had closed their eyes. 

Chief opponents in the controversy 
over the constitutional amendment were 
Roman Catholic groups, which favored 
it, and Protestant churches, which 
fought it bitterly. In a front-page edi- 
torial, The Advocate, official weekly 
publication of the Newark Archdiocese 
“strongly urged” its readers “to cast 
affirmative votes for the legalization of 
bingo in next Tuesday’s election. . . . 
Innocent forms of chance have been an 
asset to many parishes in their building 
and school programs, and the need is 
even more urgent now.” 

The New Jersey Federated Council 
of Churches thought otherwise. One 
leaflet declared, “This amendment 
would permit legalization of big-scale, 
commercialized gambling under the 
cloak of religion and charity. . . . The 
big-time operator, the crime syndicate 
. .. would be the real beneficiary. Only 
the net profits—if any—go to the charity.” 

The Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor, Robert B. Meyner, promised in his 
campaign that he would push a bingo 
bill through the legislature if bingo 
were approved in the referendum. 

In the election, the political football 
finally came to rest on pay-dirt. Mr. 
Meyner, one of the principal ball 
carriers, and the amendment won. 


New Scottish Moderator 


Dr. Ernest David Jarvis, minister of 
Wellington Church, Glasgow, Scotland, 
for the past twenty-five years, has been 
nominated Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland for 
1954. He will be installed as successor 
to Dr. James Pitt-Watson, present Mod- 
erator and Queen Elizabeth’s chaplain 
in Scotland, during the General Assem- 
bly’s meeting next May. 
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HOW MUCH HAVE 
YOU FORGOTTEN ABOUT 


PROHIBITION? 
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. EXCITING OPPORTUNITY 

! For High School and 

7] 

t College Grads 

Would you like to— 


live on a beautiful 35-acre tree-shaded 
campus — within 10 minutes’ walking 
distance of the center of Hartford, one 
of New England’s largest and most 
charming cities? 


learn from and study with the staff at 
one of the world’s most famous psychi- 
atric clinic-hospitals? 


enjoy full maintenance plus salary, 
while you work and progress in the 
most rapidly expanding field in the 
medical world? 


If you're single, in good health, have 
a complete high school (or higher) ed- 
ucation, you may qualify for a position 
as psychiatric-aide trainee. Tell us 
about yourself! Write to: Mary Borr, 
Personnel Division, 160 Retreat Ave- 
nue, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 


One hundred twenty-fifth. Waveland 
Presbyterian Church, Waveland, Indi- 
ana (the Reverend Richard W. Hudel- 
son, pastor). 

One hundred tenth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Highland, Kansas (the Rev- 
erend Louis L, Dale, pastor). 

One hundredth. Middle Sandy Pres- 
byterian Church, Homeworth, Ohio 


(the Reverend Donald K. McGarrah, 
pastor). 
First Presbyterian Church, Spring 


Lake, Michigan (the Reverend Roy W. 
Marshall, pastor). Following the cele- 
bration, a $160,000 building program to 
provide a Christian education building, 
remodel the church, and add a narthex, 
was approved. 

First Presbyterian Church, Corvallis, 
Oregon (the Reverend Robert D. Bulk- 
ley, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Tionesta, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Edward M. 
McKee, pastor). 

Central Presbyterian Church, Wax- 
ahachie, Texas (the Reverend Donald Y, 
Swain, pastor). 

Eighty-fifth. The Mount Auburn Pres- 
byterian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio (the 
Reverend Henry Carter Rogers, pastor). 

Seventy - fifth. Ashbourne Presby- 


ete 
Christmas Gift 
Assortment of Famous 


: 





terian Church, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania | 


(the Reverend Paul Joseph Weatherly, 
pastor). 

Sixtieth. First Presbyterian Church, | 
Perry, Oklahoma (the Reverend John A. 
Westin, pastor). 

Glen Avon Presbyterian Church, Du- 
luth, Minnesota (the Reverend Robert 
A. Caine, pastor). Highlight was the 
lifting of the $189,000 debt on a new 
Christian education building 

Fiftieth. Heights Presbyterian Church, 
Houston, Texas (the Reverend Alfred | 
M. Dorsett, pastor) 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

The Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, 
Yonkers, New York (the Reverend AI- 
bert G. Shiphorst, pastor), for a new 
parish house 

Trinity Presbyterian Church, Berwyn, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend John H. 
Scott, pastor), for a Christian education 
wing 


NEW BUILDINGS OPENED: 

Huron College, Huron, South Dakota, 
recently opened a new women’s dormi- 
tory, which will house ninety-nine stu- 
dents. 

Bethel Presbyterian Church, Bethel, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Vance Yar- 
nelle, pastor), opened a new Christian 
education building. 






QUINLAN’S “READING” 
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——" OF MISSISSIPPI 
($2.55 WEST OF MISS.) 


$930 


Only 


A GRAND GIFT for friends relatives 
and custoners. Order one for your own 
use, too Five varieties of delicious, 
right-out-of-the-oven Quinilan’s Butter 
Pretzels Gift-packed in a beautiful ivory- 
colored tin, decorated with green ivy 
leaves Attractive two-tone green and 
ivory cover may be used as a handy serv- 
is tray (Also available in Plain Red 
in.) 

No other pretzels have the rich buttery 
goodness of Quinlan’s Butter Pretzels. 
“The twist is the same but the taste is 
different.” Send check or money order 
and gift list We enclose gift car 


QUINLAN PRETZEL CO., Dept. P, READING PA. 


Originators of the Famous 
Reading Butter Pretzels 
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BIBLE BOOK MARK 
Hand Tooled 


Lovely, inexpensive gift. Beautifully hand 
tooled cross on finest quality CALF, with 
fancy fringed bottom. ONLY $1.00, p.p. 
Don't delay, limited quantity. Allow 10 
days delivery. Send cash, check, or money 
order to— 
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year of spiritual growth 
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Companion volume to 
Abundant Living 


Here is spiritual food for 
each day in the year—365 
page-a-day devotions by 
America’s most-read_ re- 
ligious writer. 


For every man and wom- 
an, here is common-sense, 
realistic counsel on how to 
obtain release from ten- 
sions, jealousy, hatred, and 
other personal sins that 
cause physical, mental, and 
spiritual upsets. Each page 
shows how to use God's 
help in attaining physical 
and mental health and in 
Growing Spiritually. 

384 Paces 
Pocket Size e@ 


$1.50 


At all bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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NEWS 


Protestant Council; Mr. Joseph B. 


Of People and Places 


@ Churches welcome servicemen. Nine 
thousand posters inviting members of 
the armed forces to Protestant churches 
in New York have been placed in sub- 
ways, buses, and nine railways. Sponsor 
of the project is the Commission on 
Ministry to Veterans and Service Person- 
nel of the Protestant Council of the City 
of New York. The posters, measuring 
11 x 27 inches, are paid for by contribu- 
tions from many denominations, includ- 
ing the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
and space for display has been provided 
by advertising companies. 

At present, over 200,000 men and 
women members of the armed forces are 
on duty in camps, posts, and stations 
within commuting distance of New York. 
It is estimated that during each week 
more than 10,000 of them spend leave 
time there, and 35,000 arrive over the 
weekend. 


@ Pastor receives Holy Land trip. In 
appreciation of a quarter-century of 
service as pastor of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, Illinois, Dr. 
Harrison Ray Anderson was recently pre- 
sented a trip to the Holy Land and other 
places of historical interest by members 
of his church. Dr. Anderson was Mod- 
erator of the 163rd General Assembly. 
Mrs. Anderson will accompany him on 





the trip, some time during 1954. 





Participants in the launching of poster welcoming servicemen to worship in 
New York churches are (left to right): Clifford W. 
Huntley, associate minister of Broadway 
Tabernacle Church; and Chaplains R. Thomas Blomquist and Engebret O. Midboe. 


Petitt, executive director of 


@ Aureomycin sent mission clinic. The 
Men’s Fellowship of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Hightstown, New Jersey 
(the Reverend Reuel E. Johnson, pastor), 
was instrumental in the sending recently 
of $750 worth of aureomycin to the new 
Ocumare Clinic of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion in Santa Barbara, Venezuela, by 
Lederle Laboratories. First Church sup- 
ports the Reverend and Mrs. John H. 
Sinclair, missionaries in charge of the 
Ocumare Rural Project, a program of 
education, medical aid, agricultural dem- 
onstration, and spiritual guidance. Pre- 
ventive medicines are desperately 
needed in this region of Venezuela, 
where facilities for medical treatment 
are almost nonexistent. 


@ Fire destroys church, Last month, the 
forty-seven-year-old Central Presbyte- 
rian Church, Austin, Minnesota (the 
Reverend Lyndon L. Schendel, pastor), 
was completely destroyed by fire of un- 
determined origin. Only the church 
records, choir music, and pastor's robe 
were saved from the blaze. Reconstruc- 
tion will be aided by insurance amount- 
ing to $124,000, which was carried by 
the congregation. 

At present, worship services are being 
held in the Congregational church, and 
church school classes are being coi- 
ducted in the basement of the Protestant 
Episcopal church as well as in the Girl 
Scout building. 
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It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


He walked into our office seven years ago, sat down. 
We knew the customer. And a wonderful credit rat- 


ing he had, too. 


Said he wanted airplane engines. By that time blue- 


prints were scattered all over the place. 


He was taking no chances. Not one engine would 
he accept without testing first, stripping apart, build- 


ing up again, and testing once more. Hmm! 


And more. Every engine he bought would be over- 


hauled after 15 running hours. 


He didn’t say so, but he must have known we 
would have ideas, too. (Lights burn all night when 
engineers at our place see ways to improve things we 


make.) 


~~ 


The climax was last August. The customer an- 
nounced that he would allow 1,200 hours flying time 


from these G-E engines before an overhaul. 





In other words, 80 times as many hours without 
overhaul as seven years ago. And today only every 
tenth engine is tested twice before delivery because 
of what has been referred to as the “perfection rate” 


of G-E jet engines. 


Oh, yes. The hundred million dollars. With 
General Electric engines now giving extended serv- 
ice, not so many are needed. Improvements have 


saved the customer that much in five years. 


P. S. Who’s the customer? The U. S. Air Force. 


And what was the engine? The J-47 jet engine. 


And who got the hundred million dollar saving? 
Who profits from more Air Force per dollar ? The tax- 
payer, everybody. This story is one more example of 
what happens where research men and engineers are 
at work. Products gain in efficiency, do more. New 


products emerge, and the public is always the gainer. 


Grou can pul your coyftonce in. 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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OVERSEAS REPORTER 





Christian Medical Leadership for Asia 


ey E expectancy in the United States, statisticians 
tell us, is sixty-seven years. Life expectancy in 
India and other Asiatic countries is about twenty- 
seven years, Plagued by disease, unsanitary conditions, 
lack of adequate medical care, the people of the 
East scarcely know what good health is, For Christians 
this is both a responsibility and an opportunity. Not 
only do we have the responsibility of relieving human 
suffering; in offering medical aid we have a most 
effective method of evangelization. 

A major aim of the medical work of the Presby- 
terian Church overseas is the development of a strong 
Christian medical leadership, including both doctors 
and nurses. Here Overseas Reporter brings word from 
Dr. Edward M. Dodd, secretary of the Medical De- 
partment of the Board of Foreign Missions, concern- 
ing a few of the medical nursing schools which 
Presbyterians support in Asia, 


The Far East 


Modern trained doctors in Asiatic countries are 
always outstanding people in their communities—more 
so than is true of any one profession in the United 
States. In cases where they are Christians, they are 
among the most influential leaders in the Church. 
Observers have reported this from China, Thailand, 
the Philippines, and other countries. A strong Chris 
tian leadership is closely related to strong lay leader 
ship in the Church. 

In Korea the key to the whole medical program of 
the country is admittedly Severance Unien Medical 
College in Seoul. Founded more than a half-century 
ago, the school became an outstanding institution be- 
fore the war. During the fighting over Seoul, the 
physical plant was completely wrecked. But the staff 
carried on in exile, and many of them came to this 
country for specialized advanced training. Therefore, 
there is a fine nucleus of devoted and highly trained 
Korean doctors, as well as a few American and Cana 
dian physicians, who are prepared to push the stra- 
tegic program of Severance as soon as conditions and 
funds permit. The medical director is a Korean, Dr. 
M. S. Kim. Supported by several denominations, the 
school now has 125 students, 

We have a dream of starting another medical school 
in the Philippines where there is but one high-grade 
school for training doctors. Few Protestants have been 
admitted to that institution, 


India 


Vellore Medical College, near Madras in India, 
probably the greatest interdenominational institutional 
undertaking anywhere, is recognized as the leading 
medical college of India. Supported by more than 
forty British, American, and “Anzac” boards and agen- 
cies, the college has ninety-nine doctors on its staff. 
Founded as a medical school for women by Dr. Ida 
Scudder, missionary of the Reformed Church, Vellore 
is now coeducational and has been cited by the In- 
dian government for its leadership in medical educa- 
tion in South India. Some*456 students are now 
enrolled in the many courses offered by Vellore, and 
more than fifty doctors and seventy-one nurses were 
graduated this year, 


In North India the developing medical college is at 
Ludhiana, oldest Presbyterian (U.S.A.) foreign mis- 
sion station in the world, The provincial India gov- 
ernment is cooperating in the effort of the missions 
to “upgrade” the institution from that of a medical 
“school” to that of a medical “college” or university 
M.D. level under the Indian system, This requires 
certain minimums in staff, plant, and equipment. Chief 
among the needs of Ludhiana is a new hospital, to- 
ward which our Church has made a grant from 
Medical Emphasis Year funds of 1950 and a gift of 
property. Presbyterian missionaries will also serve on 
the college staff. 

In Western India, the Miraj Undergraduate Medi- 
cal School for Men, founded in the 1890's by Dr. Wil- 
liam Wanless, is being developed into a_ strong 
postgraduate medical center where graduates of 
Vellore and other medical colleges may do advanced 
study in such selective areas as rural work, surgery, 
tuberculosis, psychiatry, and leprosy. 


Nurses 


Of the more than twenty nurses’ training schools 
supported by our Church overseas, space permits the 
mention of but one—that located at the McCormick 
Hospital at Chiengmai, Thailand. Here 100 women 
are preparing for nursing careers under the leadership 
of Miss Sivili Sinhanetra, R.N., a Thai Christian who 
has advanced degrees in nursing education and public 
health from Columbia University and the University 
of Michigan. Her brother, Dr. Chinda Sinhanetra, is 
director of the hospital. 





At Vellore Christian Medical College, a professor 
explains the operation of an_ electrocardiograph. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: Please explain what Jesus 
meant in the Sermon on the Mount 
when he said, “Do not resist one who 
is evil. But if any one strikes you on 
the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also; and if any one would sue you and 
take your coat, let him have your 
cloak as well; and if any one forces 
you to go one mile, go with him two 
miles (Matthew 5:39-41). 


Answer: Jesus is showing that he has 
not come to destroy the law but to fulfill 
it, to give the full statement of God’s will 
for men (Matthew 5:17). He is not 
lowering the standard; he is asking rather 
for a righteousness greater than that of 
the zealous legalists of his day (Matthew 
5:20). He then gives six examples of Old 
Testament laws which he “fulfills” by 
giving a full statement of God’s will on 
these points. One law limited revenge to 
tit for tat, “an eve for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.” But disciples of Jesus are 
not simply to limit their revenge; they 
are to return good for evil. When 
wronged we may want to “get even.” But 
Jesus says no. He says no even to the 
idea of hurting the other person at least 
as much as he has hurt us, He wants all 
revenge to fade out of our living. Paul 
caught his spirit in Romans 12:21. “Do 
not be overcome by evil, but overcome 
evil with good.” This is not legislation, {t 
does not tell us what to do about legal re- 
straint or punishment of wrongdoers. If 
such steps need to be taken for the 
health, protection, and preservation of 
society, and if they are taken out of good 
will for the wrongdoer and for others, 
this will not repudiate Jesus’s teaching. 
One writer put it this way, “Love knows 
no limits but those that love itself im- 
poses.” That is, restraint and penalty 
which have a real and intelligent concern 
for the good of society and the wrong- 
doer serve a good purpose and have a 
place. But revenge and the bitterness 
that goes with it are not Christian. 


Question: What did Jesus mean 
when he said, “Follow me, and leave 
the dead to bury their own dead” 
(Matthew 8:22)? 


Answer: Here two men offer to fol- 
low Jesus. One is eager; he offers to fol- 
low wherever Jesus goes. But Jesus re- 
minds him that this means a homeless 
life. This volunteer must face the cost of 
complete discipleship. The other man 
wants to put Jesus’s claim second. He is 
ready to follow Jesus after he has buried 
his father. Now in the ancient world 
burial followed death with but short 
delay. There is no word that the father 
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had‘already died. It is almost certain that 
he was still alive; the man wanted to care 
for his father during his last days. But 
the cause of the Kingdom was too urgent 
to permit indefinite delay. This man 
should follow Jesus, and let the dead— 
that is, those who cannot or will not re- 
spond to the call of Jesus—bury their 
dead—that is, care for the father and see 
that final honor is paid to him. The say- 
ing does not express disrespect to par- 
ents, but clearly states the primary im- 
portance of the cause of Christ. 


Question: Recent translations of the 
Bible omit the closing words of the 
Lord’s Prayer. “For thine is the king- 
dom and the power and the glory, for- 
ever. Amen.” Why? 


Answer: In the New Testament the 
Lord’s Prayer occurs twice. Luke 11:2-4 
has much the shorter form, and it does 
not have the words we use to end the 
Lord’s Prayer. Nor did the Gospel of 
Matthew have this doxology when first 
written. It ended the Prayer (Matthew 
6:9-13) with the words, “And lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.” The Church evidently felt very 
early, even in the second century, that 
an expression of reverent praise would 
be the best way to end the Prayer when 
it was used in the worship of the Church. 
So they began to form the doxology we 
use. They probably found the ideas for 
it in I Chronicles 29:11, “Thine, O Lord, 
is the greatness, and the power, and the 
glory, and the victory, and the majesty; 
for all that is in the heavens and in the 
earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, O 
Lord, and thou art exalted as head above 
all.” Our concise doxology, though its 
formation began early, is not found in 
our earliest and best manuscripts; it 
clearly was not part of the original Gos- 
pel of Matthew. And it found no place 
in the Latin Vulgate, so translations and 
liturgy based on the Vulgate lack it. But, 
though not original, its ideas fit the 
Prayer. It speaks of the Kingdom as 
God’s; it obviously assumes that the 
power to rule and to answer prayer is 
his; and it reverently ascribes to him 
glory and prays that his name may be 
hallowed. It is a fitting conclusion to this 
Prayer, which Christians use in common 


worship. 
P —FLoyp V. FILson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Question: I am a Presbyterian who 
never misses Bishop Fulton Sheen’s 
weekly TV program. How I wish he 
were speaking for Protestantism. There 





are many sincere, dynamic, person- 
able, photogenic Protestant clergymen 
who could win friends for our faith if 
they were presented regularly on TV. 
Why isn’t something done about this? 


Answer: All of us should be grateful 
to Bishop Sheen for jarring church peo- 
ple awake concerning the usefulness of 
television. The thirty Protestant and 
Orthodox denominations that cooperate 
through the National Council of 
Churches are indicating increased de- 
termination to use this new means of 
communication in a manner that is 
worthy of the Christian gospel. They 
think there are many program possibili- 
ties more promising than the use of an 
individual spokesman. Their Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission cooperates 
with the Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod, in putting the religious drama 
This Is the Life on 134 TV stations at 
this writing. Also it produces and dis- 
tributes on 101 TV stations the pastoral 
counseling series entitled What's Your 
Trouble?, featuring Dr. and Mrs, Nor- 
man Vincent Peale of New York City. 
Then, too, the B.F.C, helps the National 
Broadcasting Company produce the 
Protestant and Orthodox programs on 
Frontiers of Faith, carried by 58 TV sta- 
tions. It is ready to launch in November 
a dramatic TV series called The Pastor, 
featuring Dr. Robert Goodrich of Dallas, 
Texas, and is working out plans with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System for a re- 
ligious TV program beamed at young 
people. 

The question would be more realistic 
if it were worded, Why aren't the Prot- 
estants doing more about this? The an- 
swer is that we can do as much as our 
people make possible through their fi- 
nancial support of program and produc- 
tion costs. The stations and networks are 
providing free time valued at over three 
million dollars for these Nationa] Coun- 
cil-endorsed programs. Also individuals 
could encourage TV stations in their 
areas to broadcast them. 

Discovering who are the “sincere, 
dynamic, personable, and photogenic” 
clergymen who can best serve as TV 
spokesmen for Protestant and Orthodox 
Christianity is a process which requires 
both time and TV testing. Such indi- 
viduals will emerge in different denomi- 
nations and in various sections of the 
country. It would be both unwise and 
impossible for any group in a democracy 
to designate some individual as the 
spokesman for Protestant and Orthodox 
Christianity. 

—C.Layton T. GriswoLp 
Executive Director, Department of Radio and 
Television of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
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During the Christmas holidays you will find The Upper Room, 
with its specially-written Christmas devotions, an effective aid 
in observing this holy season. Use it daily! 


Also remember that The Upper Room, in its colorful Christmas 
envelope, is an ideal Christmas greeting card. (17 copies and 
17 envelopes, $1.00, postpaid.) 


Yearly subscriptions to The Upper Room make appropriate 
Christmas gifts. Just mail us your list of names and addresses 
for gift subscriptions, with 50 cents for each name, and we 
will send each a gift card in your name, followed by the 
six bi-monthly issues of The Upper Room. 


Handsome processed leather cover cases, with owner's name 
inscribed in gold, $1.00 each, postpaid. Durable binders to 
hold six issues, with owner's name inscribed in gold, $1.00 each, 
postpaid. (Please print names to be inscribed.) 


Send us your order for any of the above AT ONCE, together 
with orders for the January-February issue (10 or more copies 
to one address, 5 cents per copy. Single copies, 10 cents. 
Individual yearly subscriptions, 50 cents). 
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The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Only SMITH-GOODSPEED 
AMERICAN LANGUAGE BIBLES 


I. The only complete Bible, including the 
Apocrypha, in an American translation. 
$4.00 at your bookstore. 

2. 19 handsome editions to choose from. 

3B. Wide range of bindings and prices. 


ojjer you. 


Write for free descriptive brochure 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


Youth Budget Program Guide. 
How to teach stewardship and 
churchmanship by putting youth 
te work in the church. New, 22- 
page, illustrated booklet. Free, 

Winning Young People for Christ. 
A 38-page booklet intended to 
serve as a guide for youth organi- 
zations, to be used in private 
reading by young people and as 
a source of programs for youth 
evangelism. 10c. 

Here Today—Running the World 
Tomorrow. Students on the cam- 
puses of America will shape the 
future of our world. This leaflet 
states facts and offers a challenge 
to Presbyterians. Free. 

General Assembly Pronounce- 
ments — 1953. Formerly called 
“Christian Social Action,” this 
booklet contains the social pro 
nouncements of the 165th Gen 
eral Assembly in Minneapolis. 
Free. 

World Friends at Work and Wor- 
ship. An album for children con- 
taining sixteen photographic il- 
lustrations, with descriptions, ol 
the world family of Christians. 
$1.00. 

They Made a Path, by Helen Kro- 
mer. Pageant-drama presents the 
sweep and splendor of Church 
history. 75c. 

Year Book of Prayer for Missions 
—1954. Directory of mission staffs 
and projects at home and abroad 
for daily intercession. 35c. 

Spanish-American Work of the 
Presbyterian Church. Spanish 
work in the United States shown 
on a two-color map, 40x30 inches. 
Accompanied by a map talk. 35c. 

The Church and Alcohol. Four 
lessons for study of the church’s 
approach to this problem, re- 
printed from a recent issue of 
Crossroads. Free. 

Applying Religion to Life, by John 
Park Lee. A_ thorough article 
showing what Alcoholics Anony- 
mous can teach us about the prac- 
tical application of Christianity. 
Reprinted from Crossroads. Free. 

Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 

tribution Service: 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N.Y. 

71 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, III. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of Lit- 
erature and Audio-Visual Materials. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





s for me, I don’t care for books and 
A movies which “dramatize” stories 
from the Old and New Testaments. 
Such efforts have always seemed to me 
superfluous and bound to be shallow, 
if not actually sacriligious. But a lot of 
folks seem to enjoy these spectacles 
(which is what the dramatizations tend 
to become), and Susan, my wife, is one 
of them. So we went the other night to 
see The Robe. 

It was even more of a disappointment 
for Susan than I expected it might be. 
She had enjoyed the sheer narrative in- 
terest of Lloyd Douglas's book on which 
the movie supposedly was based; she 
had admired the way the book showed 
the influence of Christ upon the charac- 
ter of his followers. The movie lost both 
these qualities. The writers and the di- 
rector seemed to prefer a transparent 
emotionalism, but probably they were 
really interested only in CinemaScope, 
another three-dimensional color process. 
Plainly the only care devoted to this 
movie went into the use of this process, 
but I doubt if CinemaScope alone can 
be blamed for its dullness and complete 
unreality. The process does create an éf- 
fect of depth, but in The Robe, it was the 
effect of painted scenery, colored lights, 
a sky of wrinkled cloth, and dirt dyed a 
false color which must have been meant 
to represent the earth of Palestine. Still, 
CinemaScope and theatricality aren't the 
worst of The Robe. This could only be 
the chorus of voices that swells during 
the scene of the Crucifixion, 


—_ this experience, neither Susan 
nor I wanted to go with the Smiths 
when they invited us to go to see Mar- 
tin Luther with them. But the Smiths 
won't be argued out of anything; we 
went and were happy that we had. It is 
a fine movie. Its virtues (aside from sim- 
ple enjoyment, of which it supplies 
plenty) make a comment on The Robe 
and its ilk. 

Produced for the National Lutheran 
Council, Martin Luther has been filmed 
in the old-fashioned, two-dimensional, 
black-and- white style which—maybe just 
because we’ve been used to it all of our 
lives—still seems more real than color 
and 3-D. It is real partly because its 
scenes were photographed in the actual 
rooms, palaces, and landscapes where 
Luther lived out his own drama, which 
was a tremendous and inspiring one. It 
is real also because Luther's struggle 
against the Roman Church has been pre- 
sented in all its complications, theologi- 
cal and otherwise. The movie tries to 
understand him as a man and to under- 
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stand his thinking without reducing it to 
the simple sentence in Basic English 
which Hollywood would have offered us, 
The only thing about the movie that 
bothered us was the British accent of 
Niall McGinnis, the fine actor who por- 
trays Luther. The girls didn’t object to 
this, but Bill Smith and I agreed that 
there is something about Englishmen, 
whether it’s their inflection or what, that 
tends to set our teeth on edge and makes 
us feel a little critical—a little, I must 
admit it, inferior. 


pwarp R. Murrow, whose See It 
Now comes along on Tuesday eve- 
nings, is one gentleman, however, whom 
it isn’t hard to like. I’ve never heard any- 
one—man, woman, or child—say a word 
against Mr. Murrow. What is the secret 
of his appeal? I suspect it’s his terse, con- 
fident manner, that air he has of knowing 
his facts and, what’s more, of knowing 
what the facts add up to, a trick which, in 
this age of fact, persuades us better than 
anything. Mr. Murrow does express 
opinions more freely than anyone else on 
the airways except Fred Allen. Although 
advertisers who pay for time on TV and 
radio obviously do not believe in this 
practice, Americans like honesty, and so 
Susan and I and Julie and the Smiths, 
and the little Smiths all like Mr. Murrow 
very, very much. 

Mr. Murrow designs his programs ac- 
cording to the sensible theory that peo- 
ple who watch TV really want to see 
something, people and places (and the 
more real the better). In the past month 
or so, he has shown us the prime minis- 
ter of India in a private interview so suc- 
cessful in the impression it gave of Mr. 
Nehru’s brains, sincerity, and personal 
charm, that it established a kind of 
entente between our household and 
India. An entente was badly needed be- 
cause Susan and I had been rubbed the 
wrong way so often by the Indian Am- 
bassador to the UN, Mr. V. Krishna 
Menon, who has appeared many times 
on TV lately. Mr. Murrow has also 
shown us the Stock Exchange on Wall 
Street, a meeting of anxious cattlemen in 
Texas, and the even more anxious face 
of Ezra Benson, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Murrow and his sponsor 
(Alcoa) had the courage to report the 
controversial story of Lt. Milo Rado- 
vitch,, dismissed by the air force as a 
security risk because of the allegedly 
Communist leanings of his sister and of 
his father. This story as told on See It 
Now, was honest, factual, and more real 
perhaps than many folks would care to 
admit. 


—OLIVER WRENN | 
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SUSIE DOES 


EVERYTHING 

@ She Walks—Sits— 
Stands 

@ Turns Head As She 
Walks 

@ She Cries— 
She Sleeps 
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Washable 

@ Unbreakable 
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@ Guaranteed Walking 
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At $9.95 9S 
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She's A Real Girl, Walking 
With Her Little Mother. 


Susie Walker is beautifully formed, even to the 
small details of finger nails, dimples and creases 
in her chubby arms and legs. She assumes and 
will hold (no flopping) all lifelike positions. 
Susie can be washed Wressed and undressed in 
standard 20” doll costumes. Her hair can be 
washed and combed; her pigtails braided and 
set in any fashion desired. Nothing can go 
wrong with her working parts and she is 
molded of the new shockproof plastic that 
assures years and years of loving play. Susie 
Walker is the answer to every girl's prayers. 
Commended by Parents Magazine. Satisfaction 
Uncond lly G i! 

SUSIE WALKER IS ALSO AVAILABLE IN 
THE LARGEST SIZE MADE—23”TALL. 
Nationally advertised at $15.95. Our price— 
$8.95 plus 50c shipping or C.O.D. plus postage. 


OTHER SIZE WALKING DOLLS IN 
STOCK: All above features but No Voice—12” 
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TALL, Reg. $4.98. Our price $2.98 plus 0c WASH HER— 
shipping or C.O.D—15” TALL, Reg. $6.98. -DRESS HER 
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SIZE DOLL 
P. J. HILL CO. Dept. P210 comune 


933 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 


‘om Rush my Susie Walker—Walk Her, Wash ‘Her—Doll. 
| understand full purchase price will be refunded if | am not 100% 
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PLANNING IS EASY 
WITH THESE FILMS 


for your 


Children’s Leaders 


For Every Child— 
faith in God 


Home Missions Study 
We Hold These Truths— 
human rights or segregation 


Up-to-date Youth 


What Happened to Jo Jo— 
the gang across the tracks 


Rising Stewardship 
More for Peace— 
a deeper commitment 


Church Leaders 
The Challenge of Africa— 
Communism or Christianity 


Herald to Missions 
A People without Fear— 
the church around the world 


Write, or wire collect, for 
film dealer in your locality. 


Broadcasting and Film Commission 


National Council of Churches 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


We have a few territories open for dealership. 
If you are interested, write us. 
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TABLES 








Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 

the casy, modern way Each truck 

\ han ther tables or chairs. Construc 
tion of Truck No TSC permits storage 
in limited space. 





ransport-Storage 
Tract Na TSC 


Transport Truck No. TF 


Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs. 


THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 
64 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 
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WwW recorded music at an all-time 

high in popularity, the catalogues 
contain more records than anyone could 
ever hope to hear. The lists include 
many unusual and unfamiliar works, and 
they also include a number of versions 
of the same work. Thus, one may hear 
recordings of previously neglected works 
of the masters, many early works of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and still have a choice of seventeen dif- 
ferent recordings of Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
Symphony. We shall not try to list the 
unusual, esoteric works, for those inter- 
ested can, with ease and pleasure, select 
such material from catalogues and from 
dealers’ stocks. We shall, rather, try to 
suggest some “best buys” in good music. 


Budget-Priced Reeords 

“Best buys” can logically be divided 
into two classes. Economically, there are 
many wonderful records at real budget 
prices—all major companies have issued 
many low-priced discs during the past 
year, But without regard to price, there 
are also many “best buys” from a purely 
artistic standpoint. We shall consider 
| both classes of “best buys,” which will 
| give you many fine suggestions for your 
| own library as well as some worthwhile 
| ideas for Christmas gifts. 

You will find many lines of budget- 
| priced long-playing records, but the best 
'ones to investigate are RCA Victor's 
| Bluebird series (12” LP [long-playing] 
|records or 45 EP [extended-play] al- 
| bums, $2.98 each for either speed) , Co- 
| lumbia’s Entré series, (12”, $2.98 each), 

Decca’s 4000 series (10” discs, $2.50 
each), London’s LD series (10” discs, 
| $2.95 each), and Urania’s Request series 
| (125, $3.50 each). There are other 
|labels on the market with attractive 
| prices, but they often use lesser known 











artists, have inferior reproduction, and 
usually have poor, noisy surfaces, They 
are, therefore, no bargain at any price. 

One of the latest Bluebirds is a real 
high-fidelity disc of Rhapsody in Blue 
and the Grand Canyon Suite played by 
Hugo Winterhalter and his orchestra, 
with Byron Janis, pianist. There are 
about thirty other Bluebird sets, includ- 
ing good versions of Tchaikovsky's Pi- 
ano Concerto No. 1; his Romeo and 
Juliet and Sleeping Beauty Suite, both 
on one disc; Scheherazade; Beethoven's 
“Moonlight” and “Pathetique” Sona- 
tas, both on one disc; the Beethoven 
Fifth and Mozart “Jupiter” Sympho- 
nies, both on one disc; and many others 
of equal merit. 

Columbia’s Entré series are LP only 
and include a recently issued Beetho- 
ven Symphony No. 3 (“Eroica”) played 
by the Rochester Philharmonic under 
Erich Leinsdorf, which many critics are 
finding the best LP of this work, regard- 
less of price. The same artists have a 
disc of Schubert’s “Unfinished” and 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 40, both sv- 
perbly played. Other good Entrés con- 
tain Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto 
No. 2; L’Arlesienne Suites Nos. 1 and 
2; Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5; 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7; and 
many collections of familiar favorites, 
such as the one which contains three 
Waldteufel waltzes: “Skaters,” “Po- 
mona,” “Estudiantina” and three over- 
tures: “Morning, Noon, and Night in 
Vienna,” “Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
“Zampa.” The Entré series also has 
complete operas, such as Tosca, Aida, 
Rigoletto, and The Barber of Seville, 
as well as a two-record set containing 
the Beethoven Symphonies Nos. 8 and 
9 (“Choral”), both in excellent perform- 
ances. 
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Urania’s Request series has a disc of 
favorite Strauss waltzes and overtures, 
played in beautiful Viennese style. The 
six selections are: Artist’s Life, Blue 
Danube, and Voices of Spring Waltzes 
and Gypsy Baron, Die Fledermaus and 
Waldmeister Overtures. Other out- 
standing discs in this line include 
Brahms’s Third Symphony; Schubert’s 
Seventh Symphony; and the Tchaikov- 
sky Violin Concerto. The 10” LP’s of 
Decca and London, mentioned above, 
are mostly shorter works drawn from 
their regular 12” issues, and in these 
records you will find dozens of favorite 
overtures and pieces such as The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice, Danse Macabre, 
Rosenkavalier Waltzes, Dance of the 
Hours, and operatic arias, Strauss 
waltzes, and the like. 

Before we leave the subject of budget- 
priced records, we should mention a new 
RCA Victor line called the “Concert 
Cameo Series” which is available in 
either long-playing or 45 extended-play, 
priced at $2.99 for either speed. This 
group contains up to thirty minutes of 
music, mostly drawn from their regular 
catalogue of recordings by the Boston 
Pops Orchestra, Toscanini and the NBC 
Orchestra, Stokowski, Horowitz, Rubin- 


stein, Marian Anderson, and others. 
There are about thirty sets from which to 
choose; every one contains familiar clas- 
sics which everyone knows and loves. 

Those who favor the 45 RPM speed. 
have by now found out that the ex- 
tended-play 45’s offer twice as much 
music per side as formerly, and that these. 
discs represent a substantial saving-- 
what originally was on two discs at $1.16 
each, is now on one disc at $1.58. Capi 
tol, Columbia, Decca, Mercury, RCA 
Victor, and Vox have hundreds of these 
discs with familiar classics. These com- 
panies also have their entire lines of 
popular music on EP’s, either single or 
two-record sets, priced at $1.47 and 
$2.94 respectively. 

Musical shows, operettas, and music 
from films are among the best-selling 
discs. All the best operettas are avail- 
able, such as Student Prince, Desert 
Song, The Red Mill, Blossom Time, 
The Merry Widow, Sweethearts, The 
New Moon, Rose-Marie, Naughty 
Marietta, and Roberta. All of these are 
on Victor LP at $4.19 or 45 RPM sets 
at $2.94, and many of them are also 





made by Columbia, Capitol, and Decca. 
Nine of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 


are complete, as well as in excerpts. 
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WHICH OF THESE CHRISTMAS ORNAMENTS 
WILL LOOK BEST ON YOUR FRONT LAWN? 
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ONLY COMPLETE SET OF 5 PIECES 
snow SANTA + Only $1.98 plus 30c ship- 
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P, J. HILL CO. Dept. K-528, 993 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





MAKE YOUR LAM 
A CHRISTMAS TREES! A 





Now for the first time you can bring Hollywood's famous “Christmas 
Tree Lane” right into your home. These perfect replicas fit over any 
lamp instead of your regular shade — The cleverest decorating ideo 
in years. Each shade beautifully lithographed in forest green with 
white “snow” on die cut branches that stand out for easy decorat- 
ing. Can be used for many seasons. Complete with simple illustrated 
instructions. At this low price, you'll want several. With order of 
2 or more, you'll receive free 12-page book of world’s most 
popular Hymns ond Carols... words and music. Order now. 
Sorry, no C.0.0.’s. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


HOLLYWOOD LAMP SHOPPE 
5864 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. 54, Holiywood 28, Calif. 

















SEND FOR THIS 
LITTLE BOOK 


which tells how you may obtain 
a guaranteed lifetime income 
through sharing in a great Christian work 





Learn more about a remarkable Retirement Plan (operat- 
ing over 100 years) that enables you to provide generously 
for your future and that of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by helping a great Christian 
Cause. Interest rates as high as 7% depending upon your 
age. For details. write today for Booklet PL801,AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 











RECORDS 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


With the subject of musical shows, we 
left the realm of “best buys” from a 
budget standpoint. However, it is well 
to remember all records these days are 
bargains compared to what they were 
some years ago. Twenty years ago, the 
Brahms First Symphony cost $10.00 
for an album of five breakable 78 RPM 
discs, with four minutes of music per 
side, and plenty of surface noise in- 
cluded, Even ten years ago, this work 
cost $6.30. With long-playing discs, the 
top price today is $5.95, for an unbreak- 
able dise with no interruptions and quiet 
surfaces, to say nothing of high fidelity 
—and you can get it for $2.98, or less. 

High fidelity is a term you see much 
of these days. It is, in fact, so common 
that it is being used rather loosely. High 
fidelity refers to the advances made in 
recording and reproducing music, where- 
by the audible range of vibrations can 
now be heard. Formerly, phonographs 
and records offered about 100 to 4000 
vibrations per second; now they offer 
50 to 15,000. Thus a recorded violin 
now sounds more like the real thing, and 
a full orchestra on record creates a more 
nearly perfect illusion of what you would 
hear in person. Nearly all classical LP’s 
by the major companies can be con- 
sidered high fidelity these days. When 
selecting a record, listen to it on a good 
machine, and your ears will tell you 
whether or not it is high fidelity. The 
loose use of the term is particularly no- 
ticeable concerning phonographs. This 
year, just about everything from $19.95 
up is called high fidelity—but it is far 
from high fidelity. Portable and table 
phonographs are definitely better than 
they used to be, dollar for dollar, but to 
get something approaching a worthy 
use of the term high fidelity, you have 
to get in the class of the Columbia “360” 
phonograph ($139.50). Of course, there 
are other good phonographs, but this 
small table model is a remarkable ma- 
chine, which reproduces music with 
thrilling fidelity. It is a good yardstick 
for measuring any other machine, re- 
gardless of cost; use it as a basis of 
comparison and you will not go wrong. 
An example of the best in high-fidelity 
records is the entire line of Mercury 
Olympian series LP’s ($5.95 each). This 
superb line contains superior perform- 
ances of Ein Heldenleben, Schehera- 
zade, Pictures at an Exhibition, three 
Tchaikovsky symphonies, and other 
standard classics. Most of the record- 
ings on the London label are high fidel- 
itv, and the latest Columbia and Victor 
releases contain notable examples of 
wide-range recording. 
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Children’s Reeords 


Records for gift giving at Christmas, 
or any other time, usually include some 
for children. Children’s records are avail- 
able in every possible description. Young 
People’s Records and Children’s Record 
Guild specialize in good, wholesome 
material presented properly and at the 
right level for children of different age 
groups. These two lines contain such 
titles as: Train to the Zoo, The Carrot 
Seed, Little Puppet, What the Light- 
house Sees, Building a City, The Circus 
Comes to Town, Sing-Along and Win- 
ter Fun. These are for ages two to five, 
and stimulate dramatic play and rhyth- 
mic response. For ages six to ten, with 
fact and folklore material, you will find 
these titles: Pony Express, Adventures 
of Daniel Boone, By Rocket to the 
Moon, Around the Campfire, Christo- 
pher Columbus, and Working on the 
Railroad. All are priced at $1.24 each. 
Victor has just released four sets featur- 
ing better music for children, designed 
to combine fun with fine music: Peter 
and the Wolf (with Alec Guinness, nar- 
rator) and Carnival of the Animals 
(LP, $5.72; 45 RPM, $5.14); The Little 
Ballerina and ballet selections played 
by Stokowski (LP, $4.30; 45 RPM, 
$3.10); The Nutcracker Suite, Skaters’ 
Waltz and William Tell Overture all 
played by Toscanini (LP, $5.72; “Nut- 
cracker” only on 45 RPM, $3.10); and 
Ludwig Bemelman’s Stories (LP, $3.15; 
45 RPM, $2.38). This last one has “Mad- 
eline,” “The Lonesome Pine,” “Rose- 
bud,” and “Sunshine” combined with 
the music of Schubert, Beethoven, 
Haydn, and Rossini — a wonderful ex- 
posure to good music and fine stories for 
children. Any child who does not vet 
have the Hans Christian Andersen Al- 
bum will surely welcome it (Decca LP, 
$3.00; 45 RPM, $2.93), with Danny 
Kaye, of course right from the film. For 
younger children, all the records in Mer- 
cury’s Childcraft series are highly rec- 
ommended. These are produced in co- 
operation with the pulishers of Child- 
craft books, a notable set of volumes en- 
dorsed by churches, schools, and _li- 
braries, They are made on 78 and 45 
dises, at $1.05 each. 

When buying children’s records, it is 
wise for the parent to try to select ma- 
terial of interest to the children. This is 
particularly true when selecting records 
for young children. What appeals to the 
child may not appeal to the adult. That 
is why Young People’s and Children’s 
Record Guild discs are so good—they are 
designed for children, at their own age 
level. Adults will do well to think twice 
before buying some of the records that 
appeal to them (such as Bugs Bunny), 
for the children will soon pick up the 
fresh remarks and smart-aleck talk. Be 
careful when buying records in the Cap- 
itol line—a very popular line—and select 





the good ones such as Little Toot, Robin 
Hood, or the Sparky series. Decca has 
many fine children’s records by Fran} 
Luther, all of which are recommended 
and such titles as Tubby the Tuba, The 
Little Tune that Ran Away, Nursery 
Rhymes, and Songs of Safety. Bib) 
stories on records are available, such x 
Capitol’s Noah and the Ark, told }y 
Claude Rains. All Capitols and Deceas 
come on 78 and 45 discs. All of the chil. 
dren’s records we have listed will prove 
a wiser investment than. the Westen 
gun-play discs and popular novelties 
which you may be tempted to buy, Be. 
cause of repetition, records make a deep 
impression on children, so be sure the 
impression they make is a good one, 





Christmas Reeords 


Christmas would not be complete 
without Christmas music, and you wil 
find all of the traditional music of this 
season on records. Last year we listed 
the cream of the Christmas records 
{“Records for Christmas Giving,” PL, 
November 29, 1952]. As this is written 
the new releases are not yet announced 
Among the best collections with which! 
am familiar are the two sets by Rober 
Shaw titled Christmas Hymns and Car- 
ols (Victor LP and 55), with the firs 
volume being the more appealing. Frei 
Waring’s "Twas the Night Befor 
Christmas recitation with musical bac 
ground—nine hymns and carols are it 
the same album—is always a_ favorite 
(Decca LP and 45). Other collections o 
Columbia, Capitol, and London contait 
familiar hymns and carols; and for thos 
who like popular artists, Eddie Fisher 
Perry Como, and Bing Crosby offe 
renditions of carols and songs. Dickens: 
beloved A Christmas Carol is well dow 
by Basil Rathbone (Columbia LP an 
45). Other narratives especially appeal 
ing to children are Why the Chimes 
Rang (Victor), The Littlest Angel (Dee 
ca), and The Small One (Decca). Ever 
child should have at least one of thes 
last three, for a more beautiful spirit and 
understanding of the Christmas season. 

The music industry’s advertising sl 
gan is “Enjoy Life More with Music. 
That is a good idea, and records can bt 
an important part of your enjoyment. It 
is also true that the better the music, th 
more you will enjoy it as time rolls o 
Select your records for their permanet! 
value, and you will have many years 
pleasure from them. 
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WHERE UNION IS A FACT 


(Continued from page 9) 


“Professor of Theology, Etc.”—which 
just about describes it. He came from a 
remarkable family, to begin with. He and 
his brother W.L. were the only pair of 
brothers ever to have been Moderators 
of the General Assembly, after having 
been also ruling elders in the same ses- 
sion. A nephew, John Cabell Brecken- 
ridge, was Vice-President of the United 
States with Buchanan, and later Con- 
federate Secretary of War. The Brecken- 
ridge family were wealthy and active in 
politics, Robert J. being a member of the 
Kentucky legislature for three years. At 
the age of twenty-nine he was reputed 
to be the best dancer, best hunter, and 
best stump-speaker in Kentucky—but 
not vet a Christian. After the death of 
two small sons and a severe illness of his 
own, he was converted, entered actively 
into the Church, and within three years 
was ordained and installed as pastor of 
Baltimore’s Second Church, though he 
was never a seminary graduate, Always 
a controversialist, he carried the habits 
and even the language of his political 
battles into the Church with him. More 
than any other one man, it is said, he kept 
Kentucky inside the union in spite of the 
popular leaning the other wav. He was 
Lincoln’s right-hand man in Kentucky, 
and indeed temporary chairman of the 
Republican convention that renomi- 
nated Lincoln in 1864. From 1847 to 
1853 he was at the same time pastor of 
Lexington’s First Church and superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Ken- 
tuckv. He put the school system on its 
feet in this State. For twenty years he 
crusaded for a “western seminary of the 
first class,” and in 1853 saw his dream 
begin to come true at Danville. 


Not all the facu!ty through the cen- 
tury have been as famous nationally as 
Breckenridge; but all left their imprint 
on the students. To mention anv mav be 
unfair to the rest. But one is struck by 
what is remembered of such men as 
Claudius B. H. Martin, who came to the 
combined seminary from Danville as 
professor of church history, who could 
repeat the first three books of Paradise 
Lost from memory. In an earlier day 
there was Nathan L. Rice, who had been 
pastor of the Fifth Avenue Church of 
New York, active in the founding of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, Moderator of the 
General Assembly, before coming to the 
seminary late in life. He was one of the 
most famous debaters the Presbyterian 
Church ever produced. The L. & N. Rail- 
way station in Lexington, Kentucky, is 
perhaps the only station in existence with 
a memorial tablet commemorating a 
theological debate. This debate took 
place on that spot in 1843, lasting for 
three days, presided over by Henry Clay 
in person—on the subject of baptism. The 
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debaters were Alexander Campbell, 
founder of the Disciples of Christ, and 
Nathan L. Rice. Since the Disciples and 
Presbyterians are still going strong, it 
may be safe to infer that the debate was 
inconclusive. 

Later on there was Dr. Charles Pratt, 
professor of missions, who was chiefly 
responsible for the general adoption of 
the every-member canvass in the U.S. 
Church; Dr. Jesse L. Cotton of whom, as 
of Robert E. Lee, it was said that “merely 
to look at him makes me want to 
straighten up and be a man”; Dr. Lewis 
J. Sherrill, nationally known for his work 
in religious education, and heading the 
U.S. Church’s historic Re-Study Com- 
mittee, and now teaching at Union in 
New York. 

The faculty in this centennial vear is 
still small, though not in comparison with 
the student body, (The seminary itself 
has never been large, though it has 
broken its own records for three succes- 
sive years with student bodies running 
over 125.) This makes for small classes, 
one of the peculiar attractions of this par- 
ticular seminary. 

It should be said here that unlike a col- 
lege, where the various departments 
often are rivals for financial and aca- 
demic favors, in a seminary all courses 
and departments interlink constantly. 
Every professor may truly be said to be 
assistant to every other professor. While 
at Louisville every man on the faculty 
has been especially trained in his own 
department, still each one could in emer- 
gency fill a vacancy in most other de- 
partments. Each professor is aware, and 
tries to keep his students aware, of how 
his own courses are tied in with and en- 
riched by all the rest. This adds un to one 
of the reasons why at Louisville the direc- 
tors invite new professors only on unani- 
mous recommendation by the faculty. 
Thus each new man, from North or 
South, who comes to Louisville knows 
that the faculty thought of him before 
the board did. In this atmosphere it is 
impossible for “north” and “south” to 
exist as opposite entities in any sense. 


The laymen often wonders: What is 
there to learn besides preaching, and 
why should anyone have to study 
preaching? The truth is that the minis- 
ter has to learn what to say, and then he 
has to learn to say it so that it will be not 
merely easy on the ear, but persuasive to 
the mind, the emotions, and the will. 
Professor of homiletics (the antique 
word for preaching) here is President 
Frank H. Caldwell, whose academic 
background ranges from West Point to 
Edinburgh. He is also the Secretary of 
the U.S. section of the working commit- 
tee on union, which has produced the 
currently discussed “Plan of Union.” As- 
sisting him is Visiting Professor William 
A. Benfield, Jr., minister of the Highland 
Church in Louisville. He teaches regu- 
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WORLDWIDE 


BIBLE READING 
THANKSGIVING TO CHRISTMAS 
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Six Good Reasons 
Why You Should Join 
Worldwide Bible Reading 


i 
Because a vague intention to read the Bible 
drifts into nothingness until you really make 
a day-by-day beginning. 


u 
Because purposeful reading of these selections 
each day has been found highly effective by 
millions of people of all ages. 


mW 
Because the more faithfully you read God's 
Word, the more you will learn to treasure it 
and the greater will be the influence of its 
transforming teaching on your life. 


iv 
Because reading the Bible daily and devoutly 
helps you develop a happy and useful life. 


Vv 
Because we would lose our way without the 
ultimate hope and eternal truths contained 
in the written Word of God. 


vi 
Because the Holy Scriptures “are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus.” 


“THE BOOK OF HOPE”’ 
The Scripture selections for Worldwide 
Bible Reading follow. 


November 
26 Thanksgiving 


Psalm 103 
Psalm 23 
Psalm 43 
Psalm 130 
Psalm 147 


Sunday 


December 
Jeremiah 17:1-15 
Luke 5:27-39 
Luke 6:1-26 
Luke 6:27-49 
Acts 2 
Acts 26 
Romans 5 
Romans 8 
Romans 12 
Romans 15:1-13 
I Corinthians 13 
I Corinthians 15:1-22 
Universal Bible Sunday Psalm 119:41-56 
Psalm 119:105-120 
Galatians 5 
Ephesians 4 
I Thessalonians 5 
Hebrews 11:1-16 
I John 3 
Isaiah 40 
John 1:1-18 
Isaiah 9:1-7 
Isaiah 53 
Matthew 1:18-25 
Matthew 2:1-12 


§ Sunday 





5 Christmas 


For those who want to continue reading the 
Bible the last six days of the year, these 
passages are recommended: 


26 ‘ Matthew 2:13-23 
7 Sunday Luke 4:1-21 
8 Isaiah 55 

Proverbs 10 

Proverbs 13 

Psalm 90 
Won’t you make Bible reading a daily 
practice? Ask your minister for guides, write 
your church headquarters for lists, or request 
our “Daily Bible Readings—1954” (U-139) 
from the 
American Bible Society, Dept. U 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





WHERE UNION IS A FACT 


(Continued) 


larly a course called “Preaching to the 
Uninterested,” something he himself 
well knows how to do. 

Back of the preaching itself is the 
minister's store of knowledge of what 
to preach, This begins, of course, with 
the Bible, primary authority for Presby- 
terians as for other Christians. Louisville 
Seminary believes that ministers ought 
by all means to be able to read the Scrip- 
tures as they were written, in Hebrew 
and Greek. A minister who cannot do 
this is even worse off than a professor of 
German literature who cannot read a line 
of German. Hebrew and the Old Testa- 
ment are taught by Arnold Black 
Rhodes, who knows how to make stu- 
dents like those fearsome subjects. He 
is one of the few teachers anywhere to 
possess two earned Ph.D.’s, not to men- 
tion the inevitable D.D. The Greek New 
Testament is taught by William Douglas 
Chamberlain, the author of a Greek 
grammar, and of several books including 
The Meaning of Repentance and The 
Manner of Prayer. Biblical theology— 
the specific study of the doctrines of the 
Bible—is taught by Julian Price Love, 
author of How to Read the Bible and the 
new book The Gospel and the Gospels. 
He, by the way, is so much in demand 
as a speaker in the southern Church that 
it might come as a surprise to many in 
the South to learn that his church con- 
nection is “north of God.” Apologetics, 
which is not at all apologetic, Put means 
simply learning the best ways of explain- 
ing and defending Christian truth 
against modern types of indifference and 
disbelief, is taught by Andrew K. Rule, 
an Australian by way of New Zealand, 
now senior profe ssor, and curre ntly edit- 
ing the systematic theology section of 
the revised Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge. But Christian 
doctrines have to be set forth by minis- 
ters not only to pagans in Africa, Alberta, 
or Atlanta—they have to be explained to 
Christians themselves. When a church 
member stands up on Sunday and recites 
somewhat absentmindedly, “I believe in 
God the Father Almighty,” . . . does he 
know what he is saying? So there has to 
be systematic or dogmatic theology, the 
orderly study of the meaning of the 
Christian’s faith. This is taught by the 
present w riter. ; 

Preaching and teaching, however, are 
by no means all there is to the minister's 
work. The student must know what 
makes people “tick”; he has to know how 
to do pastoral counseling, about person- 
ality and how it grows. All this comes 
under the head of Christian education, 
as also do courses dealing with the work 
of the Church on college campuses. 
These are taught by Harry G. Goody- 
koontz, who for a number of years held 
college pastorates, later was director 
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of student work for the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. 


Since the ministers work will always 
be centered in the Church, he also has 
to know something about the Church it. 
self. Church history is taught by Andrew 
K. Rule in addition to his courses in 
apologetics, this making him (as he 
says) the occupant of a professor's 
settee rather than a chair. Then there 
are courses in the polity of the Church-- 
how it is run, the whole “machinery” of 
Presbyterianism, from the local congre- 
gation on to the Boards and courts of 
the Church. These courses are taught by 
practical-minded C. Morton Hanna, na- 
tionally known for his pioneering work 
not only i in the study of the rural church 
and community but in the se tting-up and 
administration of parishes where, under 

careful supervision, students in their 
seminary years learn to do by doing. 
Incidentally, since in this type of service 
southern students often serve U.S.A. 
churches and vice versa, the course 
serves as another avenue for better ac- 
quaintance on both sides of the fading 
line. 

The prophet’s word, “Where there is 
no vision, the people perish,” is even 
more true of the ministry than anywhere 
else. There is vision in every classroom 
and in all the life of the seminary; but 
there is one department that might be 
called the department of vision, perspec- 
tives, frontiers, and horizons. In the cata- 
logue it is called more prosaically the de- 
partment of missions. Here belong not 
only studies reviewing the outreach of 
the Church, past, present, and prospec- 
tive, but other studies such as of Com- 
munism in its contacts and conflicts with 
Christianity; and the sociological study 
of the expansion of Christianity. All this 
is in charge of Norman A. Horner, who 
at the time he was called to the chair 
was a missionary in Cameroun, Africa. 

Focus of all academic work, and 
vital part of every course, is the library. 
Louisville’s was not always a good one. 
Time was when the librarian when 
asked, “Where is the catalogue?” would 
answer proudly, am the catalogue.” 
His chief distress was to see books re- 
moved from the shelves, for in that case 
they might so easily become lost. Things 
are different now. Under the present li- 
brarian, Ernest M. White, a pivotal mem- 
ber of the faculty, the usefulness of the 
library is increasing year by year. 

In any of these courses, where is any 
chance for “north” or “south” to have an 
argument? It is precisely when we for- 
get our labels and unite in study of what 
is most vital to us all, that we discover 
how absurd disunity is. 

Seminary education is carried on liter- 
ally behind stained glass. How to keep 
it practical and in touch with contempo- 
rary life, how to keep everyone's feet on 
the ground as well as their eyes fixed on 


heaven—that is always a problem. Louis. 
ville gets out from behind the stained 
glass in many ways 

The glass itself is not soundproof, Ip 
Louisville this is a literal fact as well as 
a parable, for the semin: ury quadrangle 
is a lovely little oasis of green grass and 
gray Gothic facades right on one of the 
major intersections in downtown Louis. 
ville. You cannot look out of a window 
without seeing and hearing what the 
modern world is like. Further, a major- 
ity of the students are married. Two of 
the three sets of apartments for married 
students are on the quadrangle, and this 
helps to keep the place from being alto- 
gether a cloister. Another fact that keeps 
seminary training from being all theory 
is the system, already mentioned, of on- 
the-job training, in which Louisville has 
pioneered. No “student can receive a di- 
ploma who has not been successful in 
practical church leadership under ex- 
perienced supervision. 


Most of all, perhaps, the seminary is 
kept close to the realities of life by its 
alumni, scattered not only north and 
south but around the world. In rural and 
in city churches, large and small; on col- 
lege campuses as student pastors, pro- 
fessors, and presidents; as missionaries 
at home and abroad; in executive posi- 
tions on church boards, in youth work, 
as chaplains in navy and army; spark- 
plugging community drives and move- 
ments, carrying into all interchurch rela- 
tions the warm cooperative spirit they 
learned here, the alumni give daily evi- 
dence that where the spirit of unity is, 
there no problem of union is insuperable. 

The Synod of Missouri (U.S.) re- 
cently adopted this resolution: 

“Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
stands as concrete proof that union will 
work and that union will be blessed. 
Each year it sends out men into the 
ministry of Jesus Christ convinced in 
heart and mind and soul that in Christ 
there is no north or south.” 

In similar spirit, the directors at their 
latest meeting went on record that: “As 
we enter our second century, we desire 
to express our gratitude for the experi- 
ence of union which we have had; and 
to pray that in the vears to come we may 
be drawn closer and closer to our Divine 
Redeemer, the Head of the Church, and 
thus closer to each other, until] in God’s 
good providence we are one in fact as 
well as in heart.” 





“GOOD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY” 
Dark was the night; black sin men’s 
lives oppressed. 
Weak flame of hope men nourished in 
their breast. 

Bright with a sudden splendor, angels 
swept the sky; 
Doomed was all 

Baby’s Cry! 


darkness; Hark! —A 


—Robert H. Stephens 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 





JERRY'S TICKET 


By ENOLA VASTINE FELDMAN 


“I don’t care if you are big. You're a 
girl and you can’t water the elephants,” 
Jerry said to his sister as he pulled a 
tee-shirt over his head. He was in a big 
hurry. Unless he was one of the first boys 
to get there, he might not get a job. And 
if he did not earn a free pass, he wouldn't 
get to see the circus. Impatient to be 
gone, he dashed for the door, only to 
find his sister still standing there and 
blocking the way. 

“Let me by, Donna.” He tried to slip 
through the door. 

“But I want a ticket, too,” wailed 
Donna. “I could wear jeans and a base- 
ball cap and nobody would know I was 
a girl, if you didn’t tell.” 

“That’s what you think,” scoffed 
Jerry. “No boy would have curls down 
to his shoulders.” 

“I could cut my hair,” Donna cried 
hopefully. 

“You know what Mother would say, 
if vou did.” 

Jerry pushed past his unhappy sister 
and tore down the path. It must be nine 
o'clock already. He’d have to run all the 
Way. 

At the circus grounds, everything was 
confusion. Jerry threaded his way to 
where the other boys waited to water 
the animals, The elephants were helping 
with the big tent poles. At last they were 
prodded over to a clearing to be 
scrubbed down. 

“Hey, you boys.” An old man with a 
long-handled brush ducked his bald 
head in their direction. 

“Does he mean us?” Jerry asked an 
older boy, but the others had trooped 
over to see what the man wanted. 
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“There’s a tank back there. Get your 
buckets from the wagon and fill it up.” 

“Yes, sir,” the boys scrambled for the 
buckets. They had to fill the tank twice, 
because the elephants were so thirsty. 

When the task was finally done, the 
man handed each boy a ticket. “Now 
don’t lose these passes, or you won't get 
into the show.” 

Jerry stuck his ticket deep in his 
pocket. He was not taking chances with 
a valuable pass like that. 

It was lunch time when the boys tore 
themselves away from watching the ani- 
mals in their cages. As the boys started 
through the gate, Jerry noticed the big 
poster announcing the circus. It opened 
on the nineteenth of the month, That 
was today, of course. The nineteenth. 
. . . For some reason that date seemed 
important. He wrinkled his forehead as 
he tried to think why. 

Just then the noon whistle blew. For- 
getting everything except how hungry 
he was, he made a dash for home. 

Donna’s voice greeted him at the door. 
She sounded extra happy. He guessed 
she had forgotten all about the circus. 

“Hurry up, Jerry, we're waiting for 
you.” 

Jerry ducked his face and hands in 
the washbowl, dried them quickly, and 
started for the table. It was then he 
saw why Donna was happy. On her 
plate lay two fancy packages. Daddy 
was handing her a pair of scissors to cut 
the strings. Mother was lighting the 
candles on a birthday cake. Now he 


knew why the nineteenth was a special 
day. It was Donna’s birthday. And he 
did not have a gift for her. 

Jerry bowed his head: while his father 
said grace. Afterwards his eyes were un- 
willingly drawn to where Donna was 
happily cutting the strings and tearing 
off the tissue-paper wrappings. 

The first package contained a patent- 
leather purse from Grandmother, Donna 
squealed with joy when she snapped it 
open to find a shiny quarter inside. She 
had never had a purse before, and very 
seldom any money of her very own. 

Jerry squirmed uncomfortably. If he 
had only thought to get Donna some- 
thing. She never forgot his birthday. 

Donna unwrapped the other package. 
Mother and Daddy usually gave some- 
thing to wear, Today their gift included 
a silk hair-ribbon, a pair of anklets, and 
a handkerchief, all of the same delicate 
shade of green. 

“Thank you, Mommy, Daddy,” Donna 
ran around the table to kiss them both. 
“My Sunday dress will look like new 
when I wear these with it.” She tossed 
the papers toward an empty chair. “Now 
let’s eat. I'm starved.” 


Jerry looked down at his own plate. 
Donna had not even looked his way. She 
must have known he didn’t have any 
money for birthday presents. For a girl 
she was all right. 

Suddenly he knew what he wanted 
to do. He slipped his hand into his pocket 
for the circus pass. He handed it across 
the table. “Here Sis, go to the show this 
afternoon and have a good time, And 
happy birthday.” 
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There Has Never Been Any General Rate Increase on People in This Plan 


This Low-Cost Plan Pays Cash 
for Doctor, Hospital Bills 





—includes Maternity Benefits, Medicines, X-Ray 
and Laboratory Fees, Money to Live On, etc. 





OVER 5 MILLION NOW ARE PROTECTED BY FAMOUS WHITE CROSS PLAN 


Individuals and families are eligible — you don’t have to belong to a group. 
Just a few pennies a day covers all these benefits: 





MONEY FOR YOUR DOCTOR MONEY FOR YOUR HOSPITAL 


—even for ordinary ilinesses! 

Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 
get up to $150.00 for doctor visits at 
your home, doctor's office, or in hospital. 
Choose any doctor you want. (IMPOR- 
TANT: You do not have to take a 
physical examination to enjoy WHITE 
CROSS protection.) 


up to $15 a day for 100 days 

Choose any hospital you wish. Under 
the WHITE CROSS PLAN you can get 
up to $15 a day for as many as 100 
days for each sickness or dccident, per 
person in the family. Hospital room and 


board are included. We pay your doctor, 


your hospital, or YOU—as you direct. 


(One person in every 2 families 
will need hospital care this year. 
Don't let a big hospital bill wreck 
your family plans for the future.) 


(You can enjoy the peace of 
mind that comes from know- 
ing that you can get cash to 
help pay your doctor bills.) 


OR MONEY FOR YOUR SURGEON 
Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 
can get $5 to $250 for your surgeon 
when you or any member of your family 
needs his skill Choose any surgeon. 
Fractures, tonsils, appendix, sinus, hernia, 
hemorrhoids, varicose veins, and much 
more are covered ...even stitching a childbirth or any complication of preg- 
simple wound ($5.) Operations may be nancy, or miscarriage—up to 10 times 
done in hospital, your home, or doctor's the daily hospital rate in your policy, 
office. (Any baby is all the more wel- 
come when you're under the 
WHITE CROSS PLAN.) 


MEDICINES, DRUGS, DRESSINGS 


X-RAYS, IRON LUNG, ETC. 
Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 
can get cash for many expenses you 
might not ordinarily expect to be cov- 
ered. Operating room charges, anesthetics, 
X-ray, laboratory examinations, medi- 
cines, drugs, dressings, and any other 
necessary hospital expense. Yes, even 
ambulance service, blood transfusions, 
oxygen, and use of an iron lung. 
(WHITE CROSS protects you 
against many extras that often 
double a hospital bill.) 


MATERNITY BENEFITS 


for childbirth or any 

complication of pregnancy 

Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 
can get (after you have been a mem- 
ber for 9 months) hospital expenses for 


(6 out of 10 hospital cases need 
surgery and it usually means a 
sizable expense. So why not be 
protected in this sensible way?) 


UP TO $200 A MONTH TO LIVE ON 
when you are unable to work 
because of sickness or accidents 
Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 
can get up to $300 a month for hospital 
care; and up to $200 a month while 
recuperating at home. 
(It’s frightening to have doctor, 
hospital bills pile up WHEN 
THERE ISN'T ANY MONEY 
COMING IN.) 








MAIL AT ONCE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


THE WHITE CROSS PLAN, Dept. Pt-11 
c/o BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 


Send me all the facts about the famous 
low-cost WHITE CROSS PLAN. 
This does not obligate me in any way. 








The Famous WHITE CROSS PLAN 


issued by 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO., Chicago 30, Illinois 


Name. 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address. 





County 


CUILY....cecccccrerecesesccerorersesse-«OF ZONE. State.....coce 

















